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ROBIN    HOOD 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   TIMES   IN  WHICH   EOBIN   HOOD   LIVED 

IT  was  in  the  far-off  days  when  Henry  the  Second  was  king  of 
England  that  Robin  Hood  hved.  England  was  not  then  the 
thickly  populated  and  wealthy  country  that  it  is  now.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests,  there  were 
hardly  any  large  cities,  and  the  roads  w^ere  little  more  than 
bridle-paths,  for  this  was  long  before  the  time  of  railways,  or 
even  of  stage-coaches. 

It  was  a  time  of  strife  and  disorder,  and  of  wrong  and 
oppression  for  a  large  part  of  the  people.  The  event  that  is  called 
in  our  histories  the  "  Norman  Conquest,"  had  taken  place  about 
one  hundred  years  before  this.  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  had 
then  laid  claim  to  the  English  throne,  and  with  a  large  army 
which  he  brought  from  France  had  defeated  Harold,  the  leader 
of  the  Saxons,  as  the  native  English  at  that  time  were  called. 
Every  Norman  who  had  come  over  with  Duke  William  had 
to  be  rewarded  for  his  services,  and  to  do  this  the  lands  and  other 
property  of  ancient  Saxon  families  were  taken  away  from  them 
and  given  to  the  new-comers.  And  as  the  Saxons  could  not 
resist  this  oppression,  they  were  laughed  at  and  despised  by  the 
haughty  Normans,  who  treated  them  as  contemptible  inferiors. 
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having  no  rights  except  such  as  their  conquerors  chose  to  allow 
them. 

The  Norman  part  of  the  population  furnished  courtiers,  knights, 
warriors,  and  nobles,  hving  in  idleness,  and  amusing  themselves 
with  chivalrous  games  and  tournaments.  They  had  strong 
castles  built,  with  immensely  thick  walls,  and  loop-hole  windows 
from  which  to  shoot  arrows.  They  rode  about  in  armor,  helmets 
on  their  heads,  a  coat  of  mail  made  of  chains  of  iron  linked 
together  over  their  bodies,  gloves  and  boots  of  iron,  swords  by 
their  sides,  and  lances  in  their  hands,  and  thus  they  could  bear 
down  all  before  them. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  nearly  a  hundred  years  had  passed 
since  the  Conquest  when  Henry  the  Second  came  to  the  throne, 
there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  enmity  between  the  two  races. 
The  descendants  of  the  richer  Saxons  who  had  been  robbed  of 
their  lands  had  not  forgotten  their  wrongs,  nor  had  any  of  the 
people  grown  fond  of  the  new  laws  and  customs  which  the  over- 
bearing strangers  had  introduced  in  place  of  the  good  old  Saxon 
ways.  The  bulk  of  the  people  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  serfs,  or  slaves,  and  even  those  who  were  still  called  freemen 
were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrannical  Norman  nobles. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  Saxons,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  of  the  more  high-spirited  and  adventurous 
young  men,  among  them  should  have  taken  to  a  wild  life  in  the 
forests,  and  lived  there  as  best  they  could  by  hunting,  and  some- 
times by  attacking  and  despoiling  the  Normans  when  they  could 
get  a  chance.  They  at  once  became  outlaws  if  they  were  known 
to  have  killed  even  so  much  as  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  for  one  ot 
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the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Norman  Conquest  had  been 
the  taking  away  from  the  people  of  the  right  to  hunt  wild  game. 

In  Saxon  times,  anybody  that  found  a  wild  animal,  such  as  a 
deer,  a  hare,  a  pheasant,  or  a  partridge,  in  his  fields,  or  even  in  the 
woods,  might  kill  it  and  bring  it  home  for  his  family  to  eat.  But 
King  William's  lawyers  laid  it  down  that  all  the  game  in  the 
forest  belonged  to  the  king,  and  William  made  a  new  "  Forest 
Law"  which  imposed  most  cruel  punishments,  such  as  hanging  or 
putting  out  the  eyes,  on  all  who  were  caught  by  his  foresters  in 
pursuit  of  game  without  the  royal  permission.  Of  course  it  was 
one  thing  to  make  such  a  law,  and  another  thing  to  enforce  it. 
The  forests  w^ere  vast,  and  it  would  have  taken  an  immense  army 
of  foresters  to  patrol  them  all.  The  law  was  regarded  by  the 
Saxons  as  so  unjust  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  scruples 
about  breaking  it  when  they  could  do  so  without  danger  of 
being  caught. 

Robin  Hood  was  one  of  these  outlaws,  and  performed  so 
many  daring  exploits  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  followers 
whom  he  gathered  about  him,  and  who  were  known  as  his 
"  merry -men,"  that  he  became  an  exalted  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people.  About  him  were  written  a  great  number  of 
popular  ballads  and  poems  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  him 
and  his  doings. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Saxon  family  that  had  lost 
their  estates  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  When  a  lad  he  learned 
to  use  the  bow  and  arrow  with  such  skill  that  his  equal  as  an 
archer  could  not  be  found  in  all  the  countryside.    As  he  grew  up, 
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he  became  a  tall,  strong,  and   handsome  young  man,  and  was 
so  merry  and  kindly  that  he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
A  vast  forest,  caUed  the  Forest  of  Sherwood,  which  then  lay 
in    the  very   middle   of   England,    was   the  scene    of   most  of 
Eobin  Hood's  adventures.     This  forest  extended  over  a  goodly 
part  of  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  York.   Round 
its  borders  were  scattered  a  number  of  villages  and  a  few  small 
towns,  while  through  the    forest  ran  several   important  roads, 
through  which  all  travellers  going  north  or  south  had  to  pass. 
Sherwood     Forest    was     full     of   picturesque    beauty,     and 
abounded  with  charming  landscapes  of  varied  character.    There 
were   hills  thickly    studded    with  trees   to  their   summits,  and 
valleys  through  which  ran  sparkling  streams  plentifully  stocked 
with  fish.      There   were    groves   of  ancient    oaks   of   immense 
size,  and  countless  other  trees  in  which  birds  built  their  nests, 
and   from   the   branches    of    which    they    filled   the  air    with 

sounds  of  sweet  melody. 

The  ground  was  carpeted  with  luxuriant  grass,  and  thickly 
gemmed  with  such  wild  flowers  as  the  season  brought  into 
bloom.  There  were  extensive  lakes,  on  which  the  swan  built 
her  nest  and  the  wild-duck  made  her  home.  Herds  of  deer 
strayed  in  the  green  glades,  rabbits  and  hares  sported  in  the 
heather,  and  bright-eyed  squirrels  leaped  saucily  from  branch 
to  branch  in  the  trees  overhead. 

Robin  Hood  from  the  beginning  showed  himself  so  able  a 
leader  that  more  and  more  young  men  joined  his  band,  until 
at  length  they  numbered  more  than  one  hundred.  They  were 
dressed  in  coats  of  what  was  called  "  Lincoln  green,"  because 
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THE    KING  S    DEER    IN    DANGER 


the  cloth  was  made  in  the  town  of  that  name.  They  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were 
all  expert ;  not  onlj^  in  shooting  the  king's  deer  in  the  forest, 
when  they  wanted  it  for  food,  or  in  protecting  themselves 
from  their  enemies,    but   also   in   shooting    for  prizes   at    the 
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fairs  and  festivals  of  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  where 
they  sometimes  went  in  disguise.  They  knew  all  the  by-paths  - 
of  the  forest,  the  dense  coverts  where  the  trees  grew  so 
closely  as  to  afford  the  safest  hiding  places,  the  shortest  cuts 
from  point  to  point,  and  the  secret  caves  that  could  be  used 
for  storing  their  goods,  or  as  dwelUng-places  when  the 
weather  made  it  impossible  to  Hve  out-of-doors. 

Robin  made  his  men  swear  that  they  would  all  be  true  to 
each  other  and  to  him,  and  would  obey  his  orders,  and  keep 
his  counsels  secret.  He  made  them  also  swear  that  they 
would  rob  no  poor  man,  nor  wrong  a  woman  or  child,  rich  or 
poor,  Norman  or  Saxon.  They  vowed  further  that  while  they 
would  take  from  the  oppressors  that  which  had  been  wrung 
from  the  poor  by  wrongful  taxes,  unjust  fines,  or  excessive 
rents,  they  would  give  freely  to  those  who  were  in  need  or 
had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  and  officials. 

Robin  Hood's  generosity  to  the  poor  was  in  fact  the  chief 
secret  of  his  popularity.  No  man  ever  betrayed  him,  but 
many  assisted  him  in  getting  out  of  dangers  into  which  his 
rashness  sometimes  led  him.  A  poor  woman  once  said  to 
him,  "I  would  rather  die  than  not  do  my  best  to  save  thee, 
for  who  has  fed  and  clothed  me  and  my  children  but  thee 
and  Little  John?" 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   MEETING    OF   EOBIN   HOOD   AND   LITTLE   JOHN 

Next  in  command  to  Robin  himself  among  the  merry-men 
was  Little  John.  Robin  Hood  was  very  fond  of  Little  John, 
and  Little  John  loved  Robin  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world;  yet  their  acquaintance  began  with  a  desperate  fight 
they  had  with  each  other. 

It  happened  one  beautiful,  bright  spring  day.  Winter  was 
a  dull  time  with  the  merry-men,  for  most  of  their  fun  and 
adventures  were  had  with  travellers  passing  through  the 
forest;  and  as  the  roads  were  bad  then,  no  one  went  abroad 
except  those  who  could  not  help  it.  During  these  quiet 
months  Robin  and  his  men  lived  in  their  caves,  and  spent 
their  time  in  making  supplies  of  bows  and  arrows,  and 
mending  their  boots  and  clothing. 

The  first  warm  sunshiny  day,  Robin  felt  restless,  and  he 
told  his  men  that  he  was  going  out  into  the  forest  to  see  if 
he  could  not  meet  with  some  adventure.  Of  course  he  took 
his  bow,  and  his  quiver  of  arrows.  He  took  also  his  horn, 
which  was  a  very  important  part  of  his  equipment.  It  was 
understood  between  him  and  his  men  that  whenever  his  horn 
was  heard,  they  were  to  gather  quickly  to  his  assistance. 

On  this  occasion  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  with 
sport  enough.  He  was  sauntering  along  a  by-path,  and 
presently  came  to  a  brook,  not  broad  but  quite  deep.     It  was 
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crossed  by  a  very  slender,  shaky  bridge,  which  was  so  narrow 
that  if  two  persons  tried  to  pass  each  other  upon  it,  one  at 
least  would  almost  certainly  fall  into  the  water. 

Robin  drew  near  the  bridge  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
it,  but  as  he  approached  he  saw  a  tall  stranger  coming  from 
the  other  side. 

Both  set  their  feet  on  the  bridge  at  the  same  moment. 
"  do  back,"  said  Robin,  "  and  wait  until  I  have  crossed  over." 

"  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  cross  first  as  thou  hast,"  said 
the  tall  stranger.     "Glo  thou   back  and  wait  till  I  come  over." 

Eobin  was  so  accustomed  to  having  his  orders  obeyed  that 
the  stranger's  gruff  reply  made  him  angry.  "If  thou  dost  not 
let  me  pass,"  said  he,  "thou  wilt  know  presently  what  it  is 
to  have  an  arrow  between  thy  ribs." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his  quiver  an  arrow  and  was 
preparing  to  string  his  bow  when  the  tall  stranger  called  out, 
"I'll  tan  thy  hide  with  my  staff  if  thou  dost  offer  to  touch 
that  arrow  to  the  string  of  thy  bow."  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  a  threatening  flourish  to  his  staff. 

"Thou  pratest  like  an  ass,"  said  Robin,  "for  if  I  were  to 
bend  my  bow  I  could  send  this  arrow  though  thy  proud  heart 
before  thou  could st  strike  a  blow." 

"If  I  talk  hke  an  ass,  thou  talkest  like  a  coward,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  Dost  thou  call  it  fair  to  stand  ready  shoot  at  me 
with  thy  bow  and  arrow  when  I  have  only  a  stick  in  my 
hands  to  meet  thee  with'?" 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Robin  Hood,  "a  coward's  name  I  never 
have  borne,    nor  never  shall.      Thou  art  a  boastful  bully,  but 
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ROBIN    HOOD  S    FIRST    ENCOUNTER    WITH    LITTLE    JOHN 

if  thou  wilt  but  wait  there  until  I  cut  a  staff  from  yon 
thicket,  I  will  give  thee  the  sound  drubbing  thou  dost  richly 
deserve." 

"  Wait  for  thee  ? "  said  the  stranger  with  a  laugh.      "Go  cut 
thyself  a  stick ;  I  will  not  run  away,  never  fear." 
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Then  Robin  Hood  stepped  quickly  to  the  bank,  and  choos- 
ing a  young  oak  tree,  soon  provided  himself  with  a  good 
staff.  While  he  was  doing  this  he  looked  at  the  stranger  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  taller 
or  stronger-looking  man.  But  he  did  not  mind  that.  The 
taunt  of  "  coward  "  had  stirred  his  fighting  blood,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  designation  did  not  fit  him. 

He  returned  to  the  bridge  waving  his  staff  over  his  head. 
"  Now,  stranger,"  said  he,  "  we  are  equal.  I  have  a  stick  and 
thou  hast  a  stick.  My  stick  is  strong  and  tough,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  is  thine.  We  will  fight  it  out  on  this  bridge;  and 
whichever  of  us  knocks  the  other  into  the  water,  he  shall  be 
the  victor." 

"Agreed,"  said  the  stranger,  at  the  same  time  stepping  for- 
ward to  meet  Robin. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  fight  standing  on  so  narrow  a  bridge, 
for  with  every  stroke  it  swayed  and  trembled. 

At  first  both  succeeded  in  escaping  blows  by  skilful 
parrying.  At  length  Robin  seemed  to  find  out  his  opponent's 
weakest  point,  and  gave  him  such-  a  bang  that  his  very  bones 
seemed  to  ring. 

"  One,"  said  Robin,  as  he  sprang  back  after  the  blow. 

"  Granted,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  I  should  scorn  to  die  in 
thy  debt ;  that  good  blow  of  thine  must  be  repaid." 

So  at  it  they  went  again,  bang,  smash,  crack;  and  presently 
the  stranger  gave  Robin  such  a  whack  upon  his  head  as  made 
the  blood  trickle  down  his  face  in  a  stream.  This  seemed  to 
rouse  Robin,  and  he  twirled  his  staff  about  with  such  skill  as 
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to  deal  a  blow  with  every  twist  of  bis  band;  until  the 
stranger's  sides  must  have  smarted  severely  from  their  effect. 
The  increasing  storm  of  blows  put  the  giant  into  a  fury,  and 
at  length,  with  one  mighty  stroke,  be  sent  Robin  backwards 
right  into  the  stream.  Head  over  heels  he  went,  and  dis- 
appeared under  the  water. 

The  stranger  very  nearly  fell  in  after  him.  He  stared  at 
the  water,  and  in  a  moment  saw  Robin's  head  rise  to  the 
surface. 

"  Hallo,"  he  shouted,  as  Robin,  after  shaking  his  head,  began 
to  swim  for  the  bank;  "where  art  thou  now,  my  fine  friend'?" 

"Oh,  in  the  water,  and  floating  down  with  the  tide,"  said 
Robin. 

Then  he  managed  to  get  upon  his  feet,  and  waded  to  the 
bank,  where  he  pulled  himself  out  of  the  water  with  the  help 
of  the  overhanging  branches  of  a  tree.  The  stranger  came 
running  to  help  him  also. 

"  Thou  art  not  an  easy  man  to  beat  or  to  drown  either," 
he  said,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  helped  Robin  on  to  dry  land. 

"  Well,"  said  Robin,  laughing  too,  "  I  must  admit  that  thou 
art  a  brave  man  and  a  good  fighter.  It  was  a  fair  battle,  and 
thou  hast  won.  I  want  no  further  quarrel  with  thee;  wilt 
thou  shake  hands  and  be  friends'?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Not  in  many  a 
day  have  I  met  one  that  could  use  a  stick  like  thee." 

So  they  shook  hands  in  the  friendliest  manner  possible,  and 
quite  forgot  that  only  a  few  moments  before  they  had  been 
thumping  each  other  as  hard  as  they  could. 
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After  shaking  himself  once  or  twice,  Robin  put  his  horn  to 
his  mouth  and  blew  a  loud  blast. 

In  a  moment  the  greenw^ood  was  ahve  with  men,  all 
dressed  in  green,  and  carrying  bows  and  arrows.  They 
swarmed  about  Eobin  Hood,  to  the  number  of  two  score  or 
more. 

When  the  stranger  saw  all  these  stout  fellows  he  was  very 
much  astonished.  "Good  master,  what  has  happened?"  cried 
WiU  Stutely,  the  leader,  as  he  ran  up.  "  Thou  hast  a  cut  in 
thy  forehead,  and  art  all  wet  from  head  to  foot  and  through 
and  through." 

"Why,  it  is  nothing,"  laughed  jolly  Robin.  "Yon  stout 
fellow  and  I  have  been  having  a  fight.  He  cracked  my  crown, 
and  then  tumbled  me  into  the  water." 

When  they  heard  this,  Robin's  men  were  very  angry.  "If 
he  has  tumbled  our  master  into  the  water,  he  shall  have  a 
taste  of  it  hkewise.  We  will  see  how  he  likes  that."  They 
seized  him  and  would  have  dragged  him  to  the  water  to  drown 
him  but  Robin  called  out,  "  Stop,  stop,  it  was  a  fair  fight. 
He  is  a  brave  man,  and  we  are  good  friends  now." 

Then  turning  to  the  stranger,  he  said,  "  No  man  shall  hurt 
thee,  be  not  afraid.  I  am  Robin  Hood,  and  these  are  my 
merry-men." 

The  stranger  was  amazed  when  he  heard  that  he  had 
actually  been  fighting  with  bold  Robin  Hood,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  many  tales. 

"If  thou  wilt   join    my    band,"    said   Robin    Hood,    "I  will 
give  thee  a  suit  of  Lincoln  green,  and  will  teach  thee   to   use 
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the  long  bow  as  dexterously  as,  alas!  thou  dost  now  use  the 
quarter-staff." 

"I  should  like  nothing  better,"  replied  the  stranger.  "My 
name  is    John  Little,  and  I  promise  to    serve  thee  faithfully." 

"  John  Little  ! "  said  Will  Stately,  laughing.  "  John  Little ! 
what  a  name  for  a  man  of  that  height.  Why,  he  is  seven 
feet  tall  if  he  is  an  inch.  Master,  we  cannot  welcome  this 
fellow  amongst  us  having  such  a  name.  Listen,  John  Little," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  giant,  "take  a  new  name  since 
thou  art  to  join  our  brotherhood.  I  propose  that  thou  be 
christened  Little  John,  and  I  will  be  thy  godfather." 

The  proposition  was  received  by  the  merry-men  with  a  loud 
laugh.  It  was  decided  that  they  should  have  a  grand  feast  to 
celebrate  the  addition  of  so  brave  a  man  to  their  ranks,  and 
back  to  their  forest  home  they  all  went  laughing  and  talking 
merrily,  and  taking   Little  John  along  with  them. 

On  the  way  Robin  shot  a  fine  fat  doe.  This  four  of  the 
men  carried  between  them,  and  when  they  reached  home  fires 
were  lighted,  and  all  hands  summoned  to  prepare  the  feast. 

They  had  a  very  merry  dinner.  Robin  Hood  found  that 
John  was  not  only  a  good  fighter,  but  that  he  had  a  wise 
head  and  a  witty  tongue.  He  was  more  and  more  delighted 
with  his  new  companion. 

But  Will  Stutely  and  the  others  had  not  forgotten  that  he 
was  to  be  christened  anew.  Seven  of  them  came  behind  him, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  kicking  and  sti-uggling  wrapped  him 
up  in  a  long  green  cloak,  pretending  he  was  a  baby. 

It  was  a  very  noisy  christening.     The  men  all   shouted   and 
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laughed.      John   Little     laughed    and    grumbled    in    turn,  and 
kicked  and  struggled  all  the  time. 

Then  Will  stepped  up  beside  him,  and,  according  to  the  old 
ballad,  made  this  speech: 

"This  infant  was  called  John  Little,  quoth  he, 
Which  name  shall  be  changed  anon, 
The  words  we'll  transpose,  so  wherever  he  goes, 
His  name  shall  be  called  Little  John." 

They  had  some  buckets  of  water  ready.  These  they  poured 
over  poor  Little  John  till  he  was  as  wet  as  Robin  had  been 
after  he  fell  into  the  river.  The  men  roared  with  laughter, 
Little  John  looked  so  funny  as  he  rolled  about  on  the  grass, 
trying  to  get  out  of  his  long,  wet,  green  robe.  He  looked 
just  like  a  huge  green  caterpillar. 

Robin  laughed  as  much  as  any  one.  At  length  he  said, 
"  Now,  Will,  dost  thou  not  think  that  is  enough ! " 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Will.  "Thou  wouldst  not  let  us  duck 
him  in  the  river  when  we  had  him  there,  so  we  have  brought 
the  river  to  him." 

At  last  the  buckets  were  empty,  and  the  christening  was 
over.  Then  all  the  men  stood  round  in  a  ring,  and  gave 
three  cheers  for  Little  John,  Robin's  new  man. 

After  that  they  sang,  danced,  and  played  the  whole  after- 
noon. Then  when  the  sun  sank  and  the  long,  cool  shadows 
fell  across  the  grass,  they  all  said  a  "good  night,"  and  went 
off  into  their  caves  to  sleep. 

From  that  day  Little  John  always  lived  with  Robin.  They 
became  very,  very  great  friends,  and  Little  John  was  next  to 
Robin  in  command  of  the  men. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

KOBIN   HOOD   AND   FEIAR   TUCK. 

Next  to  Little  John,  no  member  of  Robin  Hood's  band  is 
more  famous  than  Friar  Tuck,  so  we  shall  next  relate  how 
this  friar  came  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  merry-men. 

One  day,  while  his  men  were  engaged  in  practise  with  their 
long-bows,  Robin  Hood  took  a  turn  amongst  them.  He 
watched  them  for  some  time. 

"  Which  of  you,"  said  he  at  length,  "  can  kill  a  fat  buck  or 
a  doe  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  feet?" 

"  I  can  do  it,"  said  one  named  Scad  lock. 

"And  I,"  said  another,  named  Midge. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  a  buck  and  a  doe  were  lying 
at  the  outlaw's  feet.  But  Little  John,  who  had  by  this  time 
become  as  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrows  as  he  had  formerly 
proved  himself  with  the  quarter-staff,  was,  after  all,  the  best 
shot.  At  even  a  greater  distance  than  the  others,  his  arrow 
killed  a  fat  hart.  The  distance  was  a  long  one.  Only  Robin 
and  a  few  of  his  men  could  hit  such  a  mark. 

Robin  was  delighted.  He  was  not  backward  in  expressing 
his  gratification,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  band  joined  in  the 
applause,  except  Scadlock,  who  was  jealous  of  Little  John. 
He  laughed  a  somewhat  bitter  laugh  at  hearing  Little  John, 
as  he  thought,  unduty  praised. 

"Why  dost  thou  laugh r'    asked  Robin  Hood. 
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"  Only,"  said  Will  Scadlock,  and  he  laughed  again,  "  because 
I  know  a  curtail  friar,  in  Fountain  Abbey,  that  would  beat 
both  him  and  thee." 

"Who  is  this  friar?"  Robin  asked  with  considerable 
disdain.  "  I  fear  no  friar  living.  By  my  head  I  vow  that  I  will 
see  this  same  friar  and  test  his  strength." 

Fountain  Abbey  was  delightfully  situated,  in  the  midst  of  a 
section  of  forest  which  was  well  stocked  with  deer  and  other 
animals  fit  for  the  chase.  Many  of  the  barons,  knights,  and 
bishops  of  the  country  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  abbey 
to  hunt  with  the  abbot;  and  a  very  large  pack  of  well- 
trained  hounds  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the  visitors.  These 
dogs  were  under  the  charge  of  Friar  Tuck,  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  gigantic  stature.  After  a  few  days  had  elapsed, 
Robin  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  abbey,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  meet  this  man. 

He  arranged  with  his  men  that  fifty  of  them  were  to 
accompany  him  through  the  forest  as  far  as  the  high  road 
adjoining  the  abbey,  and  then  they  were  to  remain  in  hiding 
until  he  summoned  them  by  the  sound  of  his  horn. 

On  reaching  Fountain  Abbey  he  saw  the  curtail  friar  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  river. 

No  sooner  did  Robin  see  the  friar,  than  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  tied  him  to  a  thorn,  and  then  advanced  to  meet  the 
man  of  whose  skill  Scadlock  had  told  him.  He  addressed  the 
friar  at  once. 

"Carry  me  over  the  water,  thou  curtail  friar,  or  else  mourn 
for  thy  life." 
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The  friar  was  much  taller  than  Robin,  and  of  stouter  build, 
and  when  he  heard  Robin  he  stood  still  and  laughed  heartily. 
But  then,  without  saying  a  word,  he  stepped  into  the  water 
and  motioned  to  Robin  to  jump  on  his  back.  This  he  did 
very  quickly. 

Then,  with  Robin  on  his  back,  the  friar  strode  through  the 
water  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were  carrying  a  child. 
Robin,  saw  as  the  friar  walked  through  the  water,  that  the 
stream  was  deep  on  each  side  of  them. 

Forward  the  friar  strode  silently,  but  if  Robin  could  have 
seen  his  face  he  would  have  known  that  his  bearer  was  striv- 
ing hard  not  to  burst  into  laughter  over  some  funny  idea  that 
occupied  his  mind.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  reached  the 
opposite  side,  and  Robin  leaped  lightly  down  from  his  back. 

Then  the  friar's  manner  changed.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
thy  turn  to  carry  me  over,  and  if  thou  dost  not  comply  it 
will  breed  thee  pain." 

Robin  immediately  stepped  into  the  water,  and  took  the 
friar  on  his  back,  but  he  was  so  heavy  that  Robin  staggered 
under  his  weight  before  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
water,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  reached  the  opposite 
side. 

Having  finished  his  task,  Robin  said,  "Now,  fat  friar,  thou 
art  twice  as  heavy  as  I  am,  so  thou  must  carry  me  across 
twice,  and  then  we  shall  be  even." 

The  fnar,  without  speaking,  took  Robin  on  his  back  again, 
and  started  once  more  across  the  river.  But,  on  coming  to 
the  middle,  with  a  sudden  jerk  he  threw  Robin  head  foremost 
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into  deep  water.     "  There,  my  fine  fellow,"    said  he ;    "  sink  or 
swim  as  seems  best  to  thee." 

He  stood  still  while  Kobin  floundered  about  in  the  water; 
and  as  he  rose  to  the  surface,  laughed  at  him  derisively. 

Of  course  Robin  chose  to  swim.  He  soon  laid  hold  of  a 
shrub  and  pulled  himself  out  of  the  water,  while  the  friar  gob 
out  of  the  river  on  the  same  side  by  the  aid  of  a  clump  of 
willows. 

Robin  was  so  angry  that  he  laid  hold  of  his  bow,  and  shot 
several  arrows  at  the  friar,  but  he  was  not  hurt  a  bit,  for  he 
had  armor  on  under  his  frock. 

''  Shoot  on,  shoot  on,  thou  fine  fellow ! "  said  the  friar.  "  If 
thou  shoot  here  a  whole  summer's  day,  thy  mark  I  will  not 
shun." 

Finding  his  arrows  of  no  avail,  Robin  assailed  his  adversary 
with  his  sword.  The  friar  was  again  prepared.  For  several 
hours  they  fought,  so  equally  matched  that  neither  gained  any 
advantage,  while  neither  seemed  disposed  to  give  way.  At 
length,  from  sheer  weariness,  they  both  stopped,  and  stepped 
back  from  each  other  a  few  j^ards. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  blow  a  blast  on  this  horn ! "  said  Robin. 
"Blow  till  thy  cheeks    burst,  for   what  I  care,"   replied   the 
friar. 

Whereupon  Robin  blew  a  loud  blast  upon  his  horn.  For 
several  seconds  the  echoes  could  be  heard  over  the  forest,  and 
gradually  died  away  in  the  distant  hills.  Before  many  minutes 
had  elapsed  there  was  a  noise  heard  in  the  forest,  and  the 
next   moment   there   came   running   out  fifty    men,  all   armed. 
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FRIAR    TUCK    CARRYING    ROBIN    HOOD    OVER    THE    WATER. 
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They  came  up  to  Bobin,  saluted  him  respectfully,  and  asked 
him  what  he  desired  from  them. 

The  friar  looked  surprised  to  see  so  many  men. 

"Whose  men  are  these?"    he  asked. 

"  Mine,"  was  Robin's  reply. 

"  Then,"  said  the  friar,  "  as  I  have  granted  thee  a  boon, 
thou  must  grant  one  to  me." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Robin. 

"  That  thou  wouldst  give  me  leave,"  said  the  friar,  "  to 
whistle  three  times  wdth  my  fist." 

"Whistle  till  thou  art  tired,"  said  Robin. 

Immediately  the  friar  set  his  fingers  to  his  mouth,  and  blew 
three  loud  whistles.  Robin  and  his  men  could  not  make  out 
what  the  friar  was  after;  but  they  were  not  kept  long  in 
suspense.  There  was,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  sound  of  a 
hound's  voice;  then  another,  and  another,  until  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  echoes  of  their  voices.  Over  a  hill,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  came  the  hounds;  and  the  merry- 
men,  to  their  astonishment,  counted  no  fewer  than  fifty 
hounds.  They  swam  across  the  river,  and  leaped  about  the 
friar,  licking  his  hands,  as  though  rejoiced   to  meet  him. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  friar,"  here  is  a  dog  apiece  for  thy 
men,  and  I  am  for  thee   ;  so  fall  to,  lads." 

At  the  same  time  the  friar  pointed  the  dogs  to  the  men ;  and 
as  though  they  knew  what  w^as  intended,  the  dogs  flew  toward 
Robin's  men.  Each  man  hastily  drew  an  arrow,  fitted  it  to 
his  bow,  and  fired ;  but  the  dogs  had  been  so  well  trained  that 
they  caught  the  arrows  in  their  mouths,  and   carried  them   to 
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the  friar.  The  men  shot  at  the  dogs  again  and  again,  but 
witli  the  Uke  wonderful  result.  Robin  looked  on  in  wonder  at 
the  stange  sight,  and  was  much  puzzled  what  to  do. 

At  length  Little  John  shouted  to  the  friar  to  call  his  dogs 
away,  or  he  would  kill  them  all.  The  friar  laughed  in  reply. 
Little  John  spoke  aside  to  Will  Stutely,  and  they  both 
immediately  fired  at  the  same  dog.  The  dog  caught  one  arrow 
as  he  had  done  before,  but  the  other  pierced  his  side,  and  he 
fell  dead.  Seeing  the  success  of  the  plan,  the  others  imitated 
their  example ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  slew,  in  this 
manner,  about  twenty  of  the  dogs. 

Then  the  friar  gave  in.  "Hold  thy  hand,  good  fellows," 
said  he ;  "  thy  master  and  I  will  agree." 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Robin  Hood  better.  He  had 
never,  except  in  his  fight  with  Little  John,  been  engaged  with 
so  formidable  an  antagonist  before. 

The  friar  was  very  much  concerned  for  the  loss  of  his  dogs, 
and  declared  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  go  back 
to  the  abbey  without  them. 

"  Becpme  a  merry-man  and  join  my  band,"  suggested  Robin. 

The  friar  appeared  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  with  look 
at  the  bodies  of  his  dead  hounds,  he  gave  consent.  CalUng 
the  rest  of  his  dogs  together,  he  accompanied  Robin  and  his 
men  to  their  forest  home. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Robin  Hood  had  a  curtail 
friar  in  his  band  of  merry-men. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

ROBIN   HOOD   AND    THE   SORROWFUL   KNIGHT. 

It  has  been  said  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Robin  Hood, 
thought  he  was  somewhat  fi'ee  in  taking  the  property  of  the 
rich,  was  most  generous  to  the  poor,  and  to  those  who  were 
in  need.  The  .following  story  will  illustrate  this  trait  of  his 
character. 

One  day  Robin  was  in  the  forest  of  Barnesdale,  surrounded 
by  a  few  of  his  picked  men.  There  was  Scadlock,  and  there 
was  Midge ;  there  was  also,  of  course.  Little  John,  who  unless 
absent  on  business,  was  never  far  away  from  his  master. 

"Master,"  said  Little  John,  "is  it  not  time  to  dinef" 

"I  shall  not  dine  to-day,"  said  Robin,  "till  I  have  the 
company  of  a  baron,  or  a  knignt,  or  some  noble  guest." 

"Where  may  we  find  such  a  man?"  asked  Midge. 

"  Go  into  Watling  street,"  Robin  told  them  ;  "  many  travellers 
are  passing  that  way  at  this  season." 

The  three  merry-men  set  out  at  once  on  the  enterprise. 
Watling  Street  was  the  name  given  to  a  great  highroad  that 
ran  through  the  forest.  They  had  not  watched  long  before 
they  saw  a  knight  approaching  on  horseback.  His  face  wore 
a  very  sorrowful  expression,  and  his  bearing  indicated  that  he 
was  in  exceedingly  low  spirits. 

Little  John  approached  the  strange  knight,  and  in  a 
courteous  manner   invited  him  to  dine  with  his  master   under 
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THE    SORROWFUL    KNIGHT    IS    INVITED    TO    DINE    WITH    ROBIN    HOOD 

the  greenwood  tree.  The  knight  asked  Little  John  the  name 
of  his  master,  and  was  told  it  was  Robin  Hood.  He  saw,  no 
doubt,  how  matters  stood.  "I  will  dine  with  thy  master, 
since  it  must  be  so,"  said  he. 
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They  conducted  the  knight  to  Robin  Hood,  who  received 
him  with  the  greatest  poUteness,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  a 
plentiful  feast.  There  was  flesh  of  the  deer,  or  venison; 
pheasants,  and  other  birds ;  there  was,  besides,  plenty  of 
bread,  wine,  and  ale.  It  was  long  time  since  the  knight  had 
partaken  of  such  a  banquet,  and  he  thanked  Robin  heartily. 

"  But  now,"  said  Robin,  "  it  is  the  custom  in  the  greenwood 
for  guests  to  pay  for  their  dinner.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
fitting  for  a  knight  like  thee  to  be  in  debt  for  his  dinner  to 
a  simple  yeoman." 

"  I  would  pay  for  my  dinner  right  willingly,"  said  the  knight ; 
"but  I  have  not  the  means:  I  am  poor." 

"What  hast  thouT'  asked  Robin. 

"I  have  but  ten  shillings,"  said  the  knight. 

He  handed  his  purse  to  Little  John,  and  an  examination 
showed  that  the  knight  spoke  the  exact  truth.  Robin  now 
noticed  that  his  clothing  was  thin  and  worn.  "Why, 
how  is  this?"  asked  Robin.  "How  is  it  that  thou  art  so 
poor?  Thou  art  a  knight.  Hast  thou  been  a  knight  against 
thy  will ;  or  hast  thou  wasted  thy  substance  on  riotous  living, 
or  on  lawsuits  and  the  like?" 

The  knight  in  reply  told  him  that  he  had  a  son,  who, 
though  young,  could  take  a  brilliant  part  in  the  tournaments 
and  knightly  sports  of  the  times.  He  had  the  ill-luck  to  carry 
his  sports  too  far,  and  had  killed  a  knight  of  Lancashire  in  a 
battle.  He,  the  father,  had  tried  to  save  him,  and  the  legal 
expenses  had  eaten  up  so  much  of  his  property  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  mortage  his   estates  for   four  hundred    pounds 
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to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  at  York,  who  unless  the  money 
was  paid  the  next  day,  would  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  the 
knight  would  lose  his  home. 

Robin  Hood  was  touched  by  his  story,  and  above  all  hy 
the  evident  sadness  of  the  knight.  "Hast  thou  no  friends 
who  would  become  surety  for  thee*?"  he  asked. 

"I  had  plenty  of  friends  when  I  was  rich  and  prosperous," 
said  the  knight,  "  but  now  I  have  none." 

Robin  Hood  questioned  him  no  farther,  but  forthwith 
ordered  Little  John  to  go  to  their  strong-box,  and  to  count 
out  four  hundred  pounds.  This  was  given  to  the  knight,  and 
Robin  added  a  new  dress  and  a  handsome  horse  as  presents. 
Of  course  the  knight's  joy  was  overflowing  at  all  this  kindness. 

"  When  shall  I  repay  thee  *? "  he  said  to  Robin  Hood. 

"  This  day  twelve  months,  I  will  expect  thee,  under  this 
greenwood  tree,"  replied  Robin. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  knight  took  leave  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry-men,  and  set  out  for  York.  He  knew 
that  if  he  was  to  preserve  his  estates,  the  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed must  be  repaid  that  very  day;  and  indeed,  the  Abbot 
and  his  monks  were  already  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
knight's  lands  becoming  so  soon  the  property  of  their  Abbey. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
Abbey  gate.  It  was  the  knock  of  the  knight,  and  without 
much  ado  he  was  shown  into  the  Abbot's  presence. 

"  Hast  thou  brought  thy  momey  ?  "  asked  the  Abbot. 

"  Not  a  penny  of  my  own  have  I  been  able  to  get,"  said* 
the  knight.     "I  have  come  to  beg  for  a  longer  day." 
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"Not  a  day  shalt  thou  have,"  repUed  the  Abbot.  "If  thou 
hast  not  brought  thy  money,  thy  lands  are  already  mine." 

What,  however,  was  the  Abbot's  surprise,  w^hen  the  knight 
stepped  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  then  returned, 
and  laid  the  four  hundred  pounds  on  the  table  before  him! 

"  Here,  take  thy  money,  Sir  Abbot,"  said  the  knight,  "  and 
I  will  take  my  land." 

It  needs  not  to  be  added  that  the  knight  went  to  his  home 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  when  he  left  it.  His  wife 
met  him  inquiringly  at  the  gate. 

"Be  merry,  dame,"  said  he;  "  and  pray  for  Kobin  Hood!" 

During  the  year  that  followed,  the  knight  prospered,  and 
without  much  difficulty  got  together  the  four  hundred  pounds. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  set  out  for  the  forest,  to  seek  the 
generous  outlaw  under  the  greenwood  tree.  He  went  accom- 
panied by  a  large  following  of  servants,  w^ho  carried  with 
them  a  hundred  bows  and  a  hundred  sheaves  of  arrows  as  a 
present  to  their  master's  deliverer. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  this  very  day  Little  John,  Scad- 
lock,  and  Midge  were  on  the  lookout  in  WatUng  Street.  They 
had  not  been  watching  very  long,  when  they  saw  two  black 
monks  come  riding  by  on  mules.  Little  John  stepped  forward 
with  his  bow  bent,  and  commanded  them  to  stop.  Then  he 
told  them  that  his  master  wanted  them  to  dine  with  him  that 
day.  They  suspected  who  the  "master,"  was,  and  went  with 
the  outlaw,  although  very  sullenly.  When  they  were  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Robin  Hood,  he  asked  who  they  were, 
and  from  what  Abbey  they  came. 
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"  I  come,  said  one  of  the  monks,  "  from  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary  at  York,  and  I  am  High  Cellarer  there." 

"  Thou  art  welcome,"  said  Robin.  "  Doubtless  thou  art  come 
to  pay  my  debt." 

"What  debtr'  asked  the  High  Cellarer. 

Robin  explained  to  him  that  his  Abbey  had  had  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  outlaw's  money  just  twelve  months  before, 
and  that  that  was  the    day  appointed    for   its   return.      "  And 
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now,  how  much  hast  thou  ? "  said  Robin. 

"  I  have  but  twenty  marks,"  said  the  monk. 

"  If  that  is  all  thou  hast,"  said  Robin  "  not  a  penny  of  it 
will  I  touch ;  but  if  thou  hast  more,  and  art  deceiving  me, 
thou  mayst  count  it  already  lost. 

By  Robin's  directions  Little  John  examined  the  saddle-bags 
of  the  monks,  and  found  in  them,  not  twenty  marks,  but 
eight  hundred  pounds. 

Robin,  of  course,  stood  by  his  declaration,  and  not  a  penny 
of  the  money  was  allowed  to  find  its  way  back  into  the  bags. 
Robin  pretended  to  regard  it  as  intended  to  be  the  payment 
of  his  debt,  with  interest.  The  only  consolation  he  gave  the 
monks  was  a  good  dinner,  which  had  cost  them  too  dearly  to 
*be  greatly  enjoyed. 

Leave  to  depart  was  finally  given  to  the  monks,  and  they 
went  on  their  way  in  very  mournful  spirits.  Thej^  had  not 
been  gone  long,  when  the  knight  arrived  with  his  attendants. 
He  made  a  profound  bow  to  Robin,  and  apologized  for  arriv- 
ing so  late  in  the  day,  telling  how  he  had  been  delayed  on 
the   road. 

"  And  now,  said  he,  "  I  have  brought  thee  biick  thy  money, 
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with  twenty  marks  for  interest ;  and  if  thou  wilt  accept  these 
bows  and  arrows,  they  are  only  a  poor  acknowledgment  of 
thy  great  kindness  to  a  distressed  man," 

"  Nay,"  said  Robin,  "  thou  art  mistaken.  The  High  Cellarer 
of  St.  Mary's  hath  paid  thy  debt  with  interest,  this  very  day. 
It  were  a  shame  to  take  payment  of  a  debt  twice." 

With  that  he  told  the  knight  the  story.  He  laughed  as  he 
told  it,  with  merry  cheer.  He  accepted  the  bows  but  he  would 
receive  from  the  knight  no  money.  He  even  insisted  on  pay- 
ing to  him  the  four  hundred  pounds  that  he  had  received 
over  and  above  his  debt,  directing  Little  John  to  go  to  the 
treasury  and  count  out  the  gold. 

The  knight  was  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  Robin  Hood's 
generosity,  but  the  outlaw  told  him  to  use  the  money  to  re- 
ward those  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  in  adversity.  "  And 
if  thou  lackest  again,  good  friend,"  he  added,  "  come  again  to 
the  greenwood   tree." 

After  repeating  his  thanks  to  his  benefactor,  the  knight 
then  departed  with  his  men,  and  went  joyfully  and  gi'atefully 
home. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ROBIN   HOOD   AND   ALLAN-A-DALE 

One  day  when  Robin  Hood  was  walking  through  the  forest,  he 
saw  a  young  man  frisking  merrily  along.  He  was  dressed  in 
scarlet  satin,  and  wore  a  hat  decked  with  feathers.  As  he 
walked  he  sang  a  song,  in  the  tone  and  with  the  manner  of  a 
man  with  a  light  and  happy  heart. 

Robin  wondered  who  the  young  man  might  be,  but  as  he 
had  other  business  that  morning,  he  did  not  stop  him. 

The  next  morning  Little  John  and  Midge,  the  tallest  and 
the  shortest  of  Robin  Hood's  band,  went  out  for  a  walk.  It 
was  very  funny  to  see  these  two  together.  Little  John  was 
seven  feet  high  and  very  straight  and  strong.  Midge  was 
scarcely  five,  and  very  broad  and  dumpy. 

As  they  walked  along  they  met  the  same  young  man  that 
Robin  had  seen  the  day  before.  But  he  looked  so  different 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same  man. 
He  had  cast  aside  his  gay  scarlet  dress,  and  his  step  was  sad 
and  slow;  and  instead  of  the  song  which  he  had  sung  so 
merrily  the  day  before,  he  now  did  nothing  but  sigh  and 
weep,  saying,   '^Alack!"    and,   "  Well-a-day ! " 

He  was  dressed  all  in  dull  gray.  So  sad  was  he  that  he  did 
not  see  Little  John  and  Midge  until  they  were  close  upon 
him.  Then  he  would  have  drawn  his  bow  and  arrows  to 
shoot  at  them,  but  they  were  too  quick  for  him.     Seizing  him 
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by  the  arms  they  led  him  before  Robin  Hood,  who  was  sitting 
under  his  great  oak-tree. 

Robin  saluted  him  politely  and  bade  him  welcome  to  the 
greenwood.  Then  still  verj^  politely,  for  Robin  was  always 
very  courteous  to  people,  even  through  he  did  rob  them,  he 
asked  the  stranger  if  he  had  any  money  to  spare  for  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry-men 

"  I  have  only  five  shillings,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  and  I 
have  no  other  property  but  a  ring;  and  that  ring  I  should  be 
sorry  to  part  with,  for  I  have  kept  it  these  seven  years  for 
my  wedding-day." 

"  Did  I  not  see  thee  yesterday,"  said  Robin,  "  frisking  along 
merry  and  gladsome?  Now  thou  dost  nothing  but  weep  and 
sigh." 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  young  man,  "  that  is  only  too  easily 
explained.  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful  young 
maiden,  and  yesterday  was  the  daj^  fixed  for  the  wedding. 
When  thou  sawest  me  yesterday,  I  was  on  my  way  to  her 
father's  house ;  but  when  I  got  there,  I  found  that  he  had 
betrothed  her  to  a  rich  old  knight,  and  I  was  turned  away 
from  the  door.  I  have  loved  her  these  seven  years,  and  my 
heart  is  broken." 

"What  is  thy  name'?"    asked  Robin  Hood. 

"  My  name,"  said  the  young  man,  "  is  Allan-a-dale." 

"Now,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,"  said  Robin  Hood,  "if  I 
bring  thee  to  thy  true  love  again." 

"  I  would  give  thee  anything,"  said  the  young  man,  "  but  I 
am  poor,  and  that  is  the    reason  they  have  turned    me    away. 
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If,  however,  thou  couldst  do  what  thou  sayest,  I  would  be 
thy  servant  as  long  as  I  live.  I  cannot  shoot  so  straight  as 
thy  good  men,  but  I  can  make  and  sing  sweet  songs,  and 
play  upon  the  harp." 

Robin  was  very  glad  when  he  heard  that.  He  clapped  Allan 
upon  the  shoulder  and  told  him  to  cheer  up,  for,  said  he, 
"  to-morrow  is  thy  wedding  day. " 

Then  he  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  church  where  this 
wedding  was  to  take  place.  Allan  told  him  it  was  to  be  at 
Dale  Abbey,  which  was  about  five  miles  distant. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  Robin  Hood  rose.  He  dressed 
himself  like  an  old  harper,  and  taking  a  harp,  set  off  for  Dale 
Abbey.  He  left  orders  with  Little  John  that  he  was  to 
follow  him  with  twenty-four  good  men,  all  dressed  in  Lincoln 
green.  He  was  also  to  bring  with  him  Friar  Tuck  and 
Allan- a-Dale. 

When  Robin  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church,  he  found 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  already  dressed  in  his  fine  robes  and 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  bride  and  bridgroom. 

"What  doest  thou  here,  my  good  man'?"  said  the  Bishop  to 
Robin. 

"Why,"  replied  Robin,"  I  am  a  minstrel.  Hearing  that 
there  was  to  be  a  great  wedding  to-day,  I  have  come  to  see  it. 
Afterwards  I  can  make  a  song  about  it." 

"That  is  well,"  said  the  Bishop.  "I  am  fond  of  the  sound 
of  the  harp,  and  on  ^o  happy  an  occasion  some  sweet  music 
will  be  heartily  welcome." 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  bride  and   bridegroom  first,  before 
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I  play  any  music,"  said  Robin.     Then  he  went  and  sat   down 
behind  a  big  pillar  not  far  from  the  altar. 

Soon  the  wedding  guests  began  to  arrive.  There  were  a 
great  many  lovely  ladies  in  beautiful  dresses.  Robin  watched 
them  beckoning  and  whispering  one  to  another,  and  some- 
times he  could  hear  what  they  said. 

From  all  he  heard  Robin  learned  that  every  one  in  the 
church  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  so  young  and  pretty  a  girl 
should  marry  a  man  so  old  and  ugly,  not  to  say  wicked ; 
instead  of  her  handsome  young  lover  Allan-a-dale,  who  could 
sing  so  beautifully.  Robin  was  glad  when  he  iciind  out  how 
the  sympathies  of  the  guests  lay. 

At  length  the  bridegroom  came.  Silence  fell  upon  the 
church  as  he  entered.  Nothing  was  heard  except  the  ring  of 
his  gold-headed  cane  on  the  flagstones,  as  he  hobbled  up  the 
aisle.  So  old  and  ugly  he  was.  Older  and  uglier  even  than 
Robin  had    expected. 

■  A  little  stir  at  the  great  west  door  then  made  all  heads 
turn.  The  bride  had  an*ived.  With  slow  and  stately  steps 
she  came,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm.  A  sigh  of  admiration 
passed  through  the  crowd,  she  was  so  beautiful.  Her  face 
was  sad,  her  eyes  downcast.  Pale  as  any  lily,  she  came  robed 
in  white  satin.  If  the  bridegroom  was  more  ugly  tban  Robin 
had  expected,  the  bride  was  far  more  beautiful.  Behind  her 
came  the  little  choir  boys,  dressed  in  red,  and  singing  a  sweet 
bridal  song.  They  reached  the  altar  rails  and  the  Bishop 
opened  his  book  to  begin  the  service. 

At  that  moment  Robin   sprang    from  behind    the  pillar  and 
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stood  beside  the  bride.  "Stop!"  he  cried,"  I  do  not  like  this 
wedding.  The  bridegroom  is  too  old  and  ugly  for  such  a 
lovely  bride." 

"Who  art  thou  that  thus  disturbest  the  peace  of  our  holy 
service?"  asked  the  Bishop. 

"I  am  Robin  Hood,"  replied  he,  throwing  off  his  disguise, 
and  putting  his  horn  to  his  lips. 

When  they  heard  that,  every  one  pressed  forward,  trying  to 
catch  sight  of  the  outlaw  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much. 

Robin  Hood  sounded  his  bugle,  and  his  twenty -four  archers, 
who  had  been  awaiting  the  signal,  responded  at  once  to  his 
call.     At  the  head  of  them  was  Allan -a-dale. 

"  Now,"  said  Robin,  "  seeing  we  have  all  come  to  church 
it  is  a  pity  there  should  be  no  wedding.  Let  the  lady  choose 
of  all  these  fine  men  which  she  will  have." 

The  maiden's  face  was  no  longer  pale,  but  dainty  pink  like 
the  inside  of  a  shell.  She  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  that 
Allan-a-dale  was  standing  beside  her.  She  put  her  hand  out 
timidly  and  shpped  it  into  his.  He  clasped  it,  and  bent  to 
kiss  it  tenderly. 

"Now,"  said  Robin,  "the  lady  has  chosen.  We  can  have 
the  wedding.     Sir  Bishop,  do  thy  duty." 

The  Bishop  declared  that  it  was  the  law  that  persons  in- 
tending to  be  maiTied  must  be  called  beforehand  in  church 
three  times.  Therefore  he  could  not  marry  the  maiden  except 
to  the  old  knight. 

"  If  you  will  not  marry  them,"  said  Robin,  "  we  must  get 
some  one  else.     Come  along  Friar  Tuck." 
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Robin  took  off  the  Bishop's  fine  gown  by  force,  and  put  it 
on  Friar  Tuck,  who  took  the  service  book,  and  stepped  to  the 
altar  rails.  Every  one  laughed,  the  Friar  looked  so  fat  and  jolly. 
Lest  three  times  should  not  be  enough.  Friar  Tuck  called 
the  names  of  Allan-a-dale  and  his  bride  seven  times  in  the 
church.  AYhen  he  had  finished  calhng  them,  he  told  the 
people  gravely  that  they  really  must  not  laugh  any  more,  that 
it  was  not  at  all  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  church.  But  the 
people  were  all  so  glad  that  really  they  could  not  help  it. 

Then  he  began  the  marriage  service.  "Who  gives  this 
maiden  to  be  married?" 

"That  do  I,"  said  Robin.  The  bride's  father  would  have 
liked  to  cry  out  and  stop  the  wedding,  but  he  could  not. 
Two  of  Robin's  men  held  him  tight  and  kept  their  hands 
over  his  mouth  so  that  he  could  not  make  a  sound.  No  one 
else  in  all  the  church  wanted  to  stop  it  except  the  Bishop 
and  the  old  knight.  They  w^ere  both  so  angry  that  they 
could  not  speak;  and  were,  besides,  both  so  old  and  feeble 
that  they  could  do  nothing. 

So  the  young  pair  were  married,  and  went  to  live  with 
Robin  Hood  in  Sherwood  Forest. 

The  wedding  was  long  talked  about.  The  people  who  were 
there  said  it  was  the  prettiest  and  the  merriest  wedding  they 
had  ever  seen.  And  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  the  great  abbey 
in  which  it  took  place  can  be  seen  in  Derbyshire. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

LITTLE   JOHN   AND    THE   SHERIFF    OF    NOTTINGHAM 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  times  when  Robin  Hood  Uved  to 
liold  grand  shooting-matches  with  bows  and  arrows,  at  which 
prizes  were  aw^arded  to  the  most  skilful  archers.  To  these 
matches,  which  were  especially  frequent  in  the  region  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  the  people  resorted  from  far  and  near.  All 
the  archers  for  miles  around — those  at  least  who  had  no  good 
reason  for  staying  away  —  were  sure  to  come  and  take  part 
in  them. 

One  day  news  reached  the  merry-men  that  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham  had  appointed  a  day  for  a  grand  match.  There 
were  no  better  archers  anywhere  tlian  Robin  Hood  and  his 
men,  and  of  course  they  wished  to  share  the  fun.  But  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  their  sworn  foe.  Again  and  again 
he  had  sent  soldiers  against  them,  and  had  sought  to  capture 
Robin  and  his  band.  For  them  to  venture  into  Nottingham, 
therefore,  was  to  venture  into  the  lion's  den.  If  any  of 
Robin's  men  were  captured  in  Nottingham,  their  fate  would 
not  be  long  undecided. 

Little  John  nevertheless  resolved  to  go.  By  Robin's  advice, 
he  went  in  disguise. 

At  the  shooting  match  he  was  a  head  and  shoulders  higher 
than  his  competitors ;  and  his  ungainly  figure  excited  much 
merriment  amongst  the  spectators. 
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The  competing  archers  shot  first  at  a  target,  and  afterward 
the  five  who  had  scored  best  at  the  target  shot  at  a  slender 
wand  fixed  in  the  ground.  This  was  the  most  difficult  shoot- 
ing of  all,  and  of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  Little  John  was  the 
only  one  who  on  the  first  round  hit  the  mark.  At  that  the 
people  gave  a  great  shout,  and  made  no  more  fun  of  him. 
The  second  round  was  the  same;  and  the  third  followed,  and 
Little  John  was  again  the  only  one  who  touched  the  wand. 

The  Sheriff  declared  he  had  never  seen  such  skill  in  his  life 
before.     "  What  is  thy  name  '? "  said  he. 

"Men  call  me  Reynold  Greenleaf,"  answered  Little  John. 

So  in  truth  he  was  a  green-leaf,  but  belonging  to  such  a 
tree  as  the  Sheriff  knew  not  of. 

"  If  thou  wilt  enter  my  service,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  I  w^ill 
give  thee  fine  clothing,  good  food,  and  twenty  marks  a  year 
besides." 

"I  am  thy  man,"  responded  Little  John,  who  had  his  own 
purposes  to  serve  in  accepting  the  offer. 

The  prize  at  the  shooting  match  was  a  young  bullock,  and 
the  Sheriff  now  told  Little  John  that  it  w^as  his,  for  he  had 
won  it  like  a  man  and  a  good  archer. 

"  And  I  give  it  to  be  divided  "amongst  those  who  have  shot 
with  me  to-day,"  said  Little  John.     "Let  them  have  it." 

"And  I  will  add  a  barrel  of  humming  strong  ale,"  said  the 
Sheriff ;  "  because  I  have  got  an  archer  now  equal  to  Robin 
Hood  himself." 

The  people  shouted  aloud  on  hearing  this,  and  at  once  set 
themselves    about  roasting  the    bullock,  and   preparing   for  a 
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feast.  The  sheriff,  proud  of  his  new  man,  took  him  home 
with  him  to  introduce  him  to  his  household. 

The  Sheriff  was  puzzled  at  first  to  know  what  to  do  with 
Little  John ;  he  could  assign  him  no  special  office ;  and  in  the 
end  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  kept  in  reserve  to  shoot 
at  archery  meetings,  and  to  fight,  whenever  called  upon,  for 
his  master. 

Little  John's  introduction  to  the  house  was  the  cause  of 
great  jealousy.  The  butler,  a  stiff-necked,  cross-grained, 
middle-aged  man,  who  lorded  it  over  the  other  servants  in  the 
house,  looked  upon  him  as  an  interloper,  who  had  won  from 
the  master  the  favor  rightfully  belonging  to  the  old  servants ; 
while  the  cook  declared  that  such  an  awkward  fellow  was  not 
fit  to  be  even  the  kitchen  bottle-washer.  Between  these  two 
chief  servants.  Little  John  had  occasionally  an  uneasy  time 
of  it. 

The  Sheriff  frequently  went  out  hunting  with  gentlemen  of 
the  town ;  and  at  times  Little  John  accompanied  them  on 
these  expeditions,  when  he  displayed  his  skill  as  an  archer  in 
knocking  over  game  with  remarkable  facility.  The  Sheriff 
was  proud  of  his  man,  and  Little  John  pretended  to  have  as 
much  affection  for  his  master.  Upon  one  occasion  Little  John 
was  left  at  home  while  his  master  went  out  on  one  of  these 
excursions,  and  it  being  an  unusually  hot  day,  he  lay  in  bed 
very  much  longer  than  usual.  Dinner  time  came,  and  no 
friend  in  the  household  made  his  appearance  with  any 
refreshment  for  him.  Now  one  of  the  greatest  objections 
Little   John  had  was  to   fasting;   and  when    the   dinner  hour 
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passed,  he  dressed  himself  and  salKed  down  stairs  in  quest  of 
something  to  eat. 

There  stood  the  butler  with  a  very  hostile  expression  on  his 
countenance.     Little  John  said,  ''Where's  my  dinner?" 

"Thou    shalt    have    no    dinner,    Greenleaf,    till    our   master 

comes  home." 

Said  Little  John,  "If  thou   dost   not  give  me   my  dinner,    I 

will  break  thy  head." 

Then  the  butler  shut  the  door  of  the  pantry,  and  seized  a 
staff  to  defend  it.  But  Little  John  also  seized  a  staff,  and 
gave  him  a  blow  which,  says  one  of  the  old  ballads,  he  would 
not  have  forgotten  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years. 

But  the  conflict  was  not  yet  over.  The  cook  soon  appeared 
upon  the  scene  — not  before  Little  John  had  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  pantry  and  had  his  fill  of  the  good  things 
with  which  it  was  stored.  Of  course  the  cook  objected  to 
Little  John's  intrusion  in  his  department.  He  came  with  a 
large  spit  in  his  hand,  and  advanced  towards  Little  John  in 
a  threatening  attitude. 

"There  is  nothing,"  said  Little  John,  "that  I  should  like 
better,  now  I  have  dined,  than  to  have  a  bout  with  the 
master's  cook.  Therefore,  I  pray  thee,  lay  down  the  spit  and 
take  thy  sword,  or  I  will  carve  thee  as  thou  hast  carved 
many  a  bird  thyself." 

The  cook,  who  was  of  a  somewhat  fiery  temper,  laid  down 
the  spit  and  drew  his  sword. 

They  then  approached  each  other,  and  in  a  moment  their 
weapons  were   clashing  in   the  air.     The   cook   was  a   famous 
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swordsman,  and  Little  John  was  in  no  wise  his  inferior.  Up 
and  down  they  room  the  went,  the  one  advancing  and  the 
other  retreating,  hitting  at  each  other  in  good  earnest,  hut  so 
well  matched  that  neither  could  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  other 
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Having  fought  for  one  good  hour,  and  being  exhausted  by 
their  exertions,  they  mutually  consented  to  an  armistice  — 
each  wondering  at  the  skill  of  the  other. 

"  I  will  take  my  vow,"  said  Little  John,  "  that  thou  art  one 
of  the  best  swordsmen  I  ever  saw,  and  couldst  thou  but  shoot 
with  the  bow  as  well  as  thou  dost  use  thy  sword,  thou 
shouldst  accompany  me  to  Robin  Hood  and  live  with  him  in 
the  greenwood  glade  all  the  year ;  and  thou  shouldst  have  two 
suits  of  clothes  and  twenty  marks  for  thy  fee." 

"Put  up  thy  sword,"  said  the  cook;  "the  service  that  thou 
speakest  of  is  the  service  for  me ;  therefore,  let  us  have  a 
horn  of  wine  together  and  swear  friendship." 

They  both  retired  to  the  pantry,  where  they  feasted  upon 
venison  pie  and  good  bread  and  wine.  After  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk  as  much  as  they  felt  inclined  to,  the  cook  said, 
"  Don't  let  us  go  to  Robin  Hood  empty  handed.  There  is 
good  store  here  of  rich  plate,  and  we  will  help  ourselves 
before  we  depart." 

To  the  secret  rooms  they  immediately  repaired.  The  locks 
on  the  doors  and  chests  were  quickly  broken,  and  they  took 
away  the  silver  vessels  and  cups  and  spoons  that  were  therein, 
as  well  as  three  hundred  pounds  in  money. 

Putting  the  plate  in  bags,  they  quickly  laid  them  across 
the  back  of  a  horse  which  they  took  out  of  the  Sheriff's 
stable,  and  started  on  their  way  to  Sherwood  Forest.  When 
they  got  clear  of  the  town  they  hastened  forward,  and  were 
soon  under  the  shade  of  the  beautiful  trees  that  little  John 
loved  so  well. 
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The  cook  was  elated  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  the  merry 
life  he  should  lead  in  the  forest,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
they  reached  the  spot  where  the  signal  from  Little  John, 
blown  on  the  horn,  was  answered  by  a  note  from  Robin 
Hood  himself.  Soon  afterwards  they  were  met  by  Robin 
Hood,  accompanied  by  the  friar,  Midge,  Scadlock,  and  several 
others. 

Robin  Hood  was  amazed  to  see  the  horse  and  a  stranger 
accompanying  Little  John. 

Raising  his  cap.  Little  John  bent  his  knee  before  Robin, 
and  said,  "  God  save  thee,  master ;  I  have  brought  a  guest  to- 
night. He  is  willing  to  swear  fidelity  to  you,  and  to  remain 
with  us  in  the  forest ;  and  he  has  brought  a  present  to  you 
from  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham." 

"  Welcome !  "  said  Robin  Hood,  "  and  welcome  also  to  the 
stranger,  whose  bags  seem  so  well  filled." 

"  What  tidings  from  Nottingham  ? "  said  Robin,  turning  to 
Little  John. 

"The  Sheriff  bade  me  say  that  he  greets  thee  with  love, 
and  has  sent  his  cook,  his  silver  vessels,  and  three  hundred 
pounds  in  gold  for  a  present." 

Said  Robin,  "  I  vow  that  it  was  never  by  the  Sheriff's  good- 
will that  his  cook  and  silver  vessels  and  gold  came  to  me." 

"  Nay,"  said  Little  John,  "  if  thou  dost  not  believe  me  I  will 
bring  the  Sheriff  himself  here,  and  thou  canst  question  him 
upon  the  matter,  as  thou  dost  hke." 

Whereupon  Little  John  took  his  leave  of  Robin  and  his 
friends,    and    ran    off    into    the    forest,     notwithstanding    the 
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repeated  calls  of  Robin  for  him  to  return.  Five  miles  ran 
Little  John,  and  then  met  the  Sheriff  hunting  with  hound 
and  horn,  and  a  few  gay  friends.  Little  John  raised  his  cap 
and  bent  his  knee  before  the  Sheriff. 

"  God  save  thee,  master,"  said  Little  John. 

Said  the  Sheriff,  "  Reynold  Greenleaf,  where  hast  thou 
been  ?  " 

Answered  Little  John,  "  I  have  been  in  the  forest,  where 
such  a  sight  as  I  have  seen  was  never  before  known.  Yonder," 
he  said,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  forest,  "  is  a  young 
hart,  of  the  most  beautiful  green  that  I  have  ever  set  eyes 
on.  His  head,  his  body,  his  legs,  are  all  of  the  same  color, 
and  there  are  several  score  deer  with  him  all  of  the  same  hue. 
He  seemed  so  fierce,  master,  that  I  dared  not  shoot  him,  for 
dread  that  the}^  would  slay  me." 

Said  the  Sheriff,  "I  would  fain  see  that  sight." 

Little  John  said,  "  Then  get  from  off  thy  horse  and  walk 
with  me,  and  we  will  see  the  deer  where  they  can't  get  at  us, 
and  you  will  say  that  such  a  sight  was  never  seen  in  this 
world  before." 

The  sheriff  got  off  his  horse,  and  bade  the  company  await 
him  for  a  short  time. 

Into  the  forest  he  went,  led  by  Little  John.  After  leading 
the  Sheriff  a  few  miles,  he  suddenly  brought  him  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  Robin  examining  the  booty. 

''  Lo,"  said  Little  John,  "  here  is  the  hart,  master  Sheriff, 
of  which  I  spake  to  thee." 

The    Sheriff   was    completely   taken   aback,    and    stood    still. 
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He  was  evidently  very  much  disconcerted  at  the  sight  he 
saw. 

Turning  to  Little  John,  he  said,  "  Woe  betide  thee,  Reynold 
Greenleaf,  thou  hast  betrayed  me." 

"Nay,  nay!"  said  Little  John;  "I  have  not;  it  is  thyself 
who  art  to  blame;  for  the  knave  of  a  butler  refused  to  give 
me  my  dinner  this  day,  and  I  was  fain  obliged  to  punish  him 
and  help  myself;  but,  master,  the  green  hart  will  give  thee 
entertainment  here." 

The  Sheriff  wanted  to  return  immediately  to  his  party,  but 
was  constrained  to  remain  by  Robin.  Dinner  was  served  in 
the  forest  upon  silver  plate. 

When  the  Sheriff  sat  down  to  meat  and  saw  his  own  silver 
vessels,  he  was  sore  at  heart  and  lost  all  appetite.  Robin 
noticed  the  change  in  his  maimer,  and  told  him  he  was  a 
lucky  man, — that  Little  John  had  begged  his  life,  and  that 
was  safe  though  his  plate  was  lost. 

The  Sheriff  was  silent ;  but,  nevertheless,  would  not  eat  any 
of  the  delicate  meats  that  were  placed  before  him. 

After  dinner,  Robin  commanded  Little  John  to  draw  off  the 
Sheriff's  stockings  and  shoes;  his  coat,  which  was  of  very 
rich  cloth,  was  also  taken  from  him  and  a  green  mantle  given 
him  in  exchange,    wherein    to  wrap  his  body. 

Robin  then  ordered  that  the.  Sheriff  should  lie  in  that  state 
under  a  tree  all  night  that  he  might  see  how  pleasant  a  thing 
it  was  to  live  in  the  forest.  The  sheriff  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  as  directed, 'aud  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Robin 
Hood's    men  lie    around  him    on    heaps    of    straw    and    skins. 
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while  he,  in  the  centre,  had  to  he  upon  the  hard  ground. 
All  night  lay  the  Sheriff  in  this  way,  and  little  sleep  visited 
him.  It  was  no  wonder  that,  ever  afterwards,  he  vowed  the 
sight  of  the  forest  made  his  sides  ache. 

When  morning  d^ned,  and  they  were  aroused  by  the  song 
of  the  birds  and  the  glances  of  the  sun  upon  the  landscape, 
Robin  asked  the  Sheriff,  with  mock  courtesy,  how  he  liked 
sleeping  in  the  forest. 

"  It  is  harder,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  than  any  friar's  life.  I 
would  not  lie  here  another  night  for  all  the  gold  there  is  in 
merry  England." 

"  What ! "  said  Robin ;  "  I  say  thou  shalt  lie  with  me  twelve 
months,  and  I  will  teach  thee  to  be  an  outlaw." 

"  I  beseech  thee,"  he  replied,  "  rather  than  let  me  pass 
another  night,  smite  off  my  head;  but  if  thou  will  let  me  go, 
I  will  be  thy  best  friend  yet." 

Robin  drew  his  sword  and  made  the  Sheriff  swear  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  would  never  do  him  evil  by  water  or  by  land, 
and  if  he  found  any  of  his  men  by  night  or  by  day,  he  would 
help  them  with  all  his  might. 

The  Sheriff  swore  the  oath  with  considerable  vigor,  and 
made  up  his  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  break  it 
as    soon    as   he    had    the  chance. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

KOBIN   hood's   golden   PR*ZE 

Said  Robin,  one  morning,  "  Bring  me  a  beggar's  cloak,  for  I 
shall  go  in  search  of  an  adventure." 

Said  Friar  Tuck,  "  Thou  hast  worn  beggars'  cloaks  often, 
try  a  friar's  gown  to-day;  there  is  luck  in  a  friar's  gown, 
though  there  often  is  no  luck  in  meeting  a  friar." 

Robin  protested  that  a  friar's  gown  would  ill  become  him, 
that  he  should  betray  a  cloven  foot;  but  Midge  and  Scadlock 
chimed  in  with  the  friar's  suggestion,  and  Robin  at  length 
consented  to  cover  his  body  with  the  garb  of  a  sober  friar. 
None  laughed  so  heartily  as  Tuck,  who  further  proposed  that 
Robin  should  submit  to  have  his  head  shaved  to  complete  the 
disguise.  Robin,  however,  would  not  consent  to  that,  but 
drew  his  hood  over  his  head  to  hide  his  hair,  and  started 
forth  into  the  forest.  Through  the  forest  he  wandered  with 
hands  crossed  over  his  breast,  apparently  in  deep  meditation, 
looking  like  a  seriously  disposed  friar  bent  on  some  errand  of 
weighty  import  to  a  knight  or  prior.  On  through  the  forest 
he  went,  straight  for  the  high  road,  where  he  knew  if  an  ad- 
venture was  to  be  had,  he  should  meet  with  one. 

To  his  joy,  at  length,  he  met  with  two  lusty  monks,  clad 
in  black,  riding  by  themselves.  The  men  were  laughing  and 
talking  to  each  other,  as  though  they   had    some   merry   piece 
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of  business  in  hand;  and  Robin  saw  at  a  glance  that  their 
saddle  bags  were  well  filled.  Groing  up  to  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  standing  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not 
help  stopping,  Robin  crossed  himself,  and  then  cried,  "  Bene- 
dicite!  Holy  Brethren,  cross  my  hand  with  a  small  piece  of 
silver,  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  Virgin,  Lady  Mary.  I  have 
been  wandering  all  this  day  in  the  high  road,  and  through  the 
forest,  and  have  not  met  a  single  cottage  whereat  to  get  a  bit 
of  bread  or  a  cup  of  water;  and  never  a  single  passenger 
have  I  met  with  until  our  Lady  Virgin  blessed  me  with  the 
sight  of  you." 

As  Robin  spoke  he  stood  close  to  the  horses'  heads  and  just 
between  the  two.  One  monk,  he  noticed,  had  a  red  beard, 
and  the  other  a  black  one. 

Said  Redbeard  to  Robin,  "By  our  Holy  Virgin,  we  have 
never  a  penny  between  us,  for  we  were  robbed  this  morning 
as  we  came  along,  and  did  not  save  one  penny." 

At  this  the  other  monk  laughed  aloud,  and  Robin  knew  by 
that  they  had  not  spoken  the  truth. 

Robin,  however,  took  no  notice  of  their  refusal,  but,  dis- 
guising his  voice,  continued  to  beg  piteously  for  help.  This 
was  refused  more  gruffly  the  second  time,  and  at  length 
Blackbeard  called  out  to  Robin  to  stand  out  of  their  way,  or 
he  would  ride  over  him. 

At  this,  Robin's  voice  and  manner  changed. 

"You  are  both  of  you  telhng  lies,"  he  cried  out,  "and  be- 
fore we  part  I  will  see  for  myself  what  you  have  upon  you." 

Alarmed  at  Robin's  manner,  the  monks  gave  their  horses   a 
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blow  with  their  heels,  and  the  horses  made  a  start ;  but  Robin 
seized  the  monks,  one  in  each  hand,  and  giving  a  sudden  jerk 
brought  them  to  the  ground.  The  sudden  fall  somewhat  eon- 
fused  the  men.  On  coming  to  themselves  they  found  Robin 
standing  over  them  with  a  short  sword  in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  rough  treatment,"  said  Redbeard ;  "  what  dost  thou 
mean  by  assaulting  us  in  this  manner  on  the  king's  highway ; 
by  the  Virgin,  we  will  have  thee  punished  for  this."  As  he 
spoke,  he  sat  on  the  ground,  rubbing  alternately  his  head  and 
elbows. 

Said  Blackbeard  to  Robin,  "Thou  art  the  roughest  beggar 
that  ever  I  came  across." 

"  Charity  should  have  taught  you  both  better  manners,"  said 
Robin,  "than  to  refuse  a  poor  hungry  friar  help  when  you 
meet  with  him  on  the  king's  highway." 

With  that  he  raised  his  arm,  as  though  he  would  have 
struck  off  the  monks'  heads,  when  instantly  they  began  cry- 
ing out  for  mercy,  and  vowing  they  would  never  refuse  any 
one  who  besought  their  help  again. 

"  That  is  well  said,"  cried  Robin ;  "  but  as  you  have  no 
money,  how  can  you  relieve  those  who  solicit  alms?  There- 
fore we  will  retire  a  short  distance  into  the  forest,  and  pray 
to  the  Virgin  to  send  us  some  money." 

He  then  made  the  monks  get  up,  and  took  hold  of  their 
gowns,  lest  they  should  attempt  to  run  from  him.  They  took 
hold  of  their  horses;  and  in  this  way  he  directed  their  walk 
into  the  forest  for  a  considerable  distance.  When  they  were 
far  enough    away   from  the  high-road   to   be   out   of   sight   of 
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any  persons  travelling  along  it,  Eobin  made  the  monks  tether 
their  horses  to  a  tree;  and  in  obedience  to  his  further  direc- 
tion, down  they  kneeled  with  speed. 

"Send  ns,  oh,  send  us!"  then,  said  they,    "some    money   to 
serve  our  need." 

Blackbeard  prayed,  in  a  deep  bass  voice  of  anything  but  a 
cheerful  tone,  w^hile  Kedbeard  prayed  as  though  he  was  con- 
tinually on  the  point  of  crying,  and  Robin  sang  his  prayer 
right  merrily.  Thus,  for  an  hour,  Robin  kept  the  monks  upon 
their  knees.  Sometimes  they  would  come  to  a  sudden  stop, 
when  Robin  would  raise  his  sword,  and  immediately  the  words 
of  the  prayer  were  resumed.  Once  or  twice  they  looked  about 
them,  as  though  they  were  meditating  an  escape;  but  Robin 
perceiving  it,  sang  still  higher,  laughing  as  he  sang  his  prayer, 
and  the  monks,  with  woe-stricken  faces,  fixed  their  looks  up- 
on the  ground  again.  When  they  lowered  their  voices  from 
weariness,  Robin  called  upon  them  to  speak  up,  or  the  Virgin 
would  not  hear;  and  so  he  kept  them  on  their  knees  until 
completely  worn  out.  Blackbeard  wrung  his  hands,  in  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  while  Redbeard  shed  tears.  When  Robin  paused 
to  take  a  rest,  he  spurred  the  others  on,  giving  them  no 
peace.  Such  an  exercise  in  prayer  the  monks  had  not  had  for 
a  very  long  time.  After  two  hours  had  elapsed,  said  Robin, 
"Do  you  two  go  on  praying,  and  I  will  see  whether  any 
money  has  been  sent  us  in  answer  to  our  prayers." 

With  that  he  rose,  and  went  to  unfasten  the  saddle  bags. 
In  flinging  them  upon  the  ground,  such  a  clinking  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  them  as  convinced  Robin  that  their  prayers   had 
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not  been  in  vain.  On  seeing  the  bags  on  the  ground,  the 
monks  stopped  altogether;  but  Robin  made  them  resume 
their  chant,  "  Lest,"  said  he,  "  the  money  is  taken  away  from 
us  again  before  we  can  call  it  our  own." 

They  obeyed  Robin,  but  prayed  in  a  sadly  altered  tone  of 
Toice  ;  and  so  they  continued,  until  Robin  had  opened  the  bags, 
and  discovered  that  each  contained  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
gold.  Then  he  bade  the  monks  cease  their  devotions.  "  Be- 
cause," said  he,  "  a  right  good  answer  has  been  given  to  our 
prayers." 

In  one  saddle  bag  was  £200  in  gold,  and  in  the  other  nearly 
the  same  amount. 

"  Now,"  said  Robin,  after  he  had  counted  out  the  pieces, 
"  let  us  see  whether  the  Virgin  has  not  been  poimng  some 
money  into  our  pockets  as  well." 

The  monks  protested  that  it  was  no  use  searching  them ; 
and,  thrusting  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets,  they  pulled 
them  out  again,  and  shook  their  heads,  declaring  that  not  a 
penny  could  they  find. 

Robin  protested  that  the  Virgin  must  have  sent  them  some- 
thing ;  for  she  never  did  things  by  halves  when  she  began ; 
so  he  proposed  that  they  should  search  each  other.  Throwing 
up  his  arms,  he  bade  the  Blackbeard  search  him.  At  first  he 
refused  to  do  so ;  but  Robin  insisted,  and  his  pockets  were 
accordingly  turned  inside  out.  But  not  a  penny  was  found. 
Then  Robin,  searched  both  his  friends,  and  upon  each  he  found 
twelve  more  gold  pieces. 

On    making    this    disct)very,    Robin    was    very    wroth,    and 
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upbraided  them  with  tlieir  falsehood.  Said  he,  "  I  did  intend 
that  we  should  share  equally  the  gold  that  hath  been  sent  us, 
but  now  you  shall  have  no  more  than  two  gold  pieces  each 
for  spending  money,  and  if  that  does  not  last  you  for  j^our 
journey,  then  you  may  beg  the  rest. 

The  monks  said  nothing  in  their  own  defence,  but  begged 
earnestly  that  they  might  have  £5  for  spending  money,  which 
Robin  at  length  agreed  to,  because  they  had  prayed  so  well 
for  him.  The  monks  sighed  w^ondrously  deep,  as  they  saw 
Robin  pack  up  the  w^liole  of  the  money,  save  their  pittance, 
in  one  of  the  saddle-bags,  and  fasten  it  upon  one  of  the  horses, 
which  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  Before  parting,  how- 
ever, Robin  insisted  that  the  monks  should  swear  several 
oaths  which  he  would  administer.  They  were  unwilling  to 
protract  an  interview  which  had  resulted  so  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  but  consented  to  the  proposition  for  fear  of  worse 
things  happening  to  them.  They  both  knelt  upon  the  grass, 
and  joined  hands.  First,  they  swore  they  would  never  again 
speak  other  than  a  truth,  wherever  they  were,  whether  jour- 
neying or  at  home.  And,  secondly,  that  they  would  never 
refuse  a  poor  man  w^ho  begged  from  them,  if  they  had  anything 
wherew^ith  they  could  assist  him. 

After  they  had  taken  these  oaths,  Robin  suffered  them  to 
mount  the  other  horse,  and  then,  taking  them  by  the  hand, 
bade  them  each  have  more  faith  in  prayer  in  the  future  than 
they  had  had  in  the  past,  and  never  tempt  the  Evil  One  by 
telling  lies. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

EOBIN   HOOD   AND    MAID   MAKIAN 

Befoke  Robin  Hood  was  an  outlaw,  he  had  met  and  fallen 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Marian.  She  returned 
his  love,  and  promised  to  marry  him,  but  when  he  became  an 
outlaw  her  father  refused  to  let  her  be  his  bride,  and  forbade 
her  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him.  Robin,  for  his 
part,  although  he  continued  to  love  her  deeply,  thought  that 
the  life  he  led  was  too  rough  and  hard  to  be  shared  by  a 
sweet  and  gentle  woman,  and  so  he  did  not  attempt  to 
persuade  her  to  defy  her  father's  commands. 

Marian  was  heart-broken  over  the  separation,  and  her  days 
were  sad  and  dreary  indeed.  When  her  father  began  to  urge 
her  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  rich  man  who  wished  to  marry 
her,  she  became  so  miserable  that  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
She  thought  she  must  go  into  the  greenwood  and  look  for 
Robin,  that  the  sight  of  him  might  drive  the  pain  and  the 
weariness  from  her  heart. 

The  way  was  long  to  Sherwood  Forest,  and  Marian  knew 
it  was  not  safe  for  a  beautiful  maiden  to  travel  so  far  by 
herself.  She  feared  the  robbers  and  the  lawless  men  she 
might  meet.  So  she  dressed  herself  in  shining  armor,  like  a 
knight.  She  wore  a  steel  helmet,  with  a  white  feather  as  a 
crest.  Over  her  face  she  drew  a  cover  of  steel  links,  called  a 
visor,  which  knights   used  to    wear.      It   kept   the   face    from 
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being  hurt  by  arrows  and  swords  iu  battle,  and  also,  if  a 
knight  wished  not  to  be  known,  it  prevented  people  from 
seeing  his  face  entirely.  Clad  thus  in  armor,  and  with  bow 
and  quiver  of  arrows,  sword,  and  shield,  Marian  wandered 
about  to  find  Robin,  who  was  drearer  to  her  than  all  else  in 
the  world. 

Robin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  clever  at  disguising 
himself;  so  much  so  that  often  his  closest  fi'iends  could  not 
recognize  him  when  they  met  him  dressed  like  some  one  else. 
One  day  he  dressed  himself  as  a  Norman  knight,  and  pulling 
his  visor  over  his  face,  went  out  into  the  forest  in  search  of 
an  adventure. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  another  knight  in  shin- 
ing armor  and  a  white  crest. 

He  put  on  a  deep  voice  and  called  out,  "  Stop,  Sir  knight 
of  the  white  feather.  No  one  passes  through  the  forest  with- 
out leave  from  me.  I  give  leave  only  to  those  whose  errand 
is  good  and  whose  name  is  fair.  What  is  thy  name  and  where 
art  thou  going?" 

Marian  (for  of  course  it  was  she)  was  very  much  frightened. 
She  could  not  see  Robin's  face,  and  his  voice  sounded  so  gruff 
that  she  did  not  know  it.  She  thought  he  was  some  wicked 
Norman  knight,  and  without  saying  a  word,  drew  her  sword 
and  prepared  to  fight. 

"Ah,  thou  answerest  not,"  said  Robin.  " Thy  errand  must  be 
evil  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  what  it  is.  We  fight  then,  false 
knight." 

He  too  drew  his  sword,  and  the  fight  began.     Though  Robin 
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was  taller  and  stronger  than  Marian,  she  used  her  sword  so 
cleverlj^  that  he  found  it  hard  to  get  the  better  of  her.  He 
could  not  but  admire  the  skill  and  grace  with  which  she  de- 
fended herself.  "  It  is  wonderful  that  a  knight  so  young  and 
slender  should  have  such  strength  and  quickness,"  he  said  to 
himself.     "  I  wish  he  were  one  of  my  men." 

They  fought  for  more  than  an  hour.  Marian  was  wounded 
in  the  arm.  Eobin  had  a  cut  in  his  cheek,  where  the  point 
of  her  sword  had  pierced  his  visor.  Robin  began  to  feel  sorry 
for  the  young  knight  who  fought  so  well.  Forgetting  that  he 
was  pretending  to  be  a  Norman  knight,  he  spoke  in  his  own 
voice,  and  asked  his  opponent  to  hold  his  hand  that  they 
might  have  a  parley. 

Marian  recognized  the  voice  at  once  and  dropped  her  sword 
with  a  cry  of  delight.  "  Robin,  Robin,"  was  all  she  could  say. 

"Marian,"  he  replied,  full  of  wonder,  "Marian,  can  it  be 
thou?  Oh,  why  didst  thou  not  speak  before?  I  have  hurt 
thee,"  he  added  in  great  distress.  Marian  took  off  her  helmet 
so  that  he  might  see  it  was  indeed  his  own  true  love.  Her 
face  was  pale,  but  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  of  happy  tears. 

How  they  laughed  and  cried,  and  kissed  each  other.  It  was 
such  a  long,  long  time  since  they  had  met.  They  went  to  the 
brook  which  gurgled  and  sang  through  the  wood  not  far  off. 
Very  tenderly  Robin  bathed  and  bound  up  Marian's  wound, 
and  she  as  gently  cared  for  his.  All  the  time  they  laughed 
and  talked,  and  Marian  found  that  the  pain  and  weariness 
had  gone  from  her  heart. 
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She  told  Robin  how  sad  and  sorrowful  she  had  been,  and 
how  she  had  put  on  a  knight's  armor,  and  come  to  look  for 
him. 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "  I  know  not  how  I  shall  live  in  the 
greenwood  when  thou  art  gone  again." 

"  But  I  never  mean  to  go  away  again.  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  thee  always,"  she  said. 

"  Dear  one,  thou  must  not.  It  is  a  rough  uncomfortable 
hfe,  not  fit  for  a  gentle  lady  hke  thee." 

"  O  Robin,  do  not  be  so  unkind !  The  sun  does  not  shine, 
and  the  birds  forget  to  sing  when  I  am  away  from  thee. 
Let  me  stay." 

So  Robin  let  her  stay.  He  wanted  to  have  her  with  him 
so  much  that  he  could  not  say  no  when  she  begged  so  hard. 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  walked  along  to  the  Trysting  Tree, 
as  the  place  was  called  w^here  Robin  and  his  men  used  to 
gather.  On  the  way  they  met  Little  John.  He  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  his  master  and  a  strange  young  knight 
walking  arm-in-arm,  chatting  and  laughing  gayly. 

"  Ho,  Little  John,"  called  out  Robin,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
him,  "  come,  help  me.  This  fair  knight  hath  pierced  my  heart, 
so  that  I  fear  I  shall  never  recover." 

Little  John  turned  pale.  "  Master,"  he  said,  "  art  thou  in- 
deed wounded  ?  If  it  be  so,  this  false  knight  has  not  long  to 
live,"  and  he  looked  fiercely  at  Marian. 

She  drew  closer  to  Robin,  saying,  "This  big  man  frightens 
me." 

But    Robin    laughed.       Putting    one    arm    around    her,    and 
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holding  Little  John  off  with  the  other,  "  Friend,"  he  said,  "  I 
did  but  jest.  This  is  no  knight,  but  my  own  fair  love,  Maid 
Marian.  If  my  heart  is  pierced  and  sore  and  wounded,  it  is 
only  with  the  bright  glances  from  her  eyes.  Marian,"  he  went 
on,  "  this  is  my  friend.  Little  John  of  whom  I  have  told  thee. 
He  is  the  tallest  and  bravest  of  my  men,  the  wisest  head 
among  us." 

Little  John  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  taking  Marian's  hand, 
kissed  it  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen.  ''Lady,"  he  said,  "if 
thou  hast  come  to  live  with  us  in  the  greenwood,  and  be  our 
queen  as  Robin  is  our  king,  I  swear  to  serve  thee  faithfully 
and  well,  as  I  do  him." 

Marian  smiled  down  upon  him.  Her  heart  was  so  full  she 
could  not  speak. 

"Now,  master,"  said  Little  John,  "  w^e  must  have  a  feast 
to-day,  for  this  must  be  a  great  day  in  the  greenwood.  So 
by  thy  leave  I  will  take  my  bow  and  arrows  and  see  what  I 
can  bring  to  our  cooks." 

So  Little  John  took  his  bow  and  went  off  into  the  w^ood 
to  find  and  kill  a  deer. 

"  Robin,"  said  Marian,  when  Little  John  had  gone,  "  I  wish 
I  had  a  dress  to  wear  instead  of  this  armor." 

"Sweetheart,"  replied  Robin,  "thou  art  lovely  as  thou  art, 
but  if  thou  wouldst  have  a  dress  thou  canst  soon  have  one. 
Not  long  ago  we  stopped  a  rich  Jew^,  who  was  travelHng 
through  the  forest.  He  left  a  bale  of  goods  with  us.  There 
are  several  fine  dresses  in  it,  of  which  thou  canst  take  thy 
choice.     Come,  I  will  show  thee  the  cave  where  they  are." 
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Robin  sat  down  outside  the  cave  to  wait  till  Marian  came 
back  to  him  again.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  shutting  his  eyes,  dreamed  happy  day  dreams. 

Then  he  heard  his  name  whispered,  and  opening  his  eyes, 
saw  Marian,  looking  hke  a  fairy  princess.  Robin  drew  in  his 
breath.  He  had  not  known  that  any  one  could  look  so  beau- 
tiful. Slowly  they  paced  through  the  greenwood  together. 
They  had  so  much  to  say   the  time  went    all  too  quickly. 

Then,  under  the  Trysting  Tree,  Robin  stopped  and  blew 
his  horn.  In  answer  to  it,  all  his  men  came  marching  in  a 
row.  As  they  passed  Robin,  every  man  bowed.  Then  each 
one  knelt  on  one  knee,  kissing  Marian's  hand,  and  vowing  to 
serve  and  honor  her  as  his  queen.  And  so  every  man  went 
to  his  place,  and  Marian  stood  blushing  and  smiling  at  them 
all  as  they  passed. 

Then  the  merry  feast  began.  The  cooks  had  done  their 
very  best,  and  had  made  all  the  most  dainty  and  delightful 
dishes  they  could  think  of.  The  table-cloths,  which  were 
spread  upon  the  grass,  were  strewn  with  wildflowers.  The  sun 
shone,  the  birds  sang,  and  happy  talk  and  laughter  rang 
merrily  through  the  wood. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  Robin  filled  his  drinking-horn, 
and  holding  it  high  above  his  head,  said,  "  Here's  a  health  to 
Maid  Marian,  Queen  of  the  Greenwood." 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  all  his  men  as  they  sprang  to 
their  feet.  They  looked  so  handsome  and  tall  in  their  coats 
of  Lincoln  green.  They  waved  their  hats  and  cheered  for 
Maid  Marian,  till  the  forest  echoed  again. 
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"Here's  to  fair  Maid  Marian  and  bold  Robin  Hood,"  they 
cried.     "Long  may  they  live  and  happy  may  they  be." 

Then  came  fat  and  jolly  Friar  Tuck  carrying  his  big  book, 
and  trying  to  look  grave.  A  hush  fell  upon  every  one  while 
Robin  and  Marian  stood  before  him,  and  he  read  the  marriage 
service. 

When  it  was  over,  the  music  struck  up,  and  a  merry 
dance  was  begun  in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  led. 

At  last  this  happy  day  came  to  an  end.  The  red  sun  sank 
behind  the  trees.  The  birds  slept,  and  all  the  forest  was 
silent ;  only  the  bright  stars  were  awake,  and  watched  over 
Robin  and  his  band. 

Robin  and  Marian  lived  together  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
were  very  happy.  They  lived  so  happily  together,  and  loved 
each  other  so  much,  that  to  "  love  like  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian  "  came  to  be  a  proverb.  And  to  this  day,  in  the  place 
where  Maid  Marian  lived  before  she  went  to  the  greenwood, 
and  where  she  was  buried  when  she  died,  they  give  a  prize 
each  year  to  the  man  and  wife  who  have  lived  most  happily 
together, 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BUTCHER 

Robin  Hood  used  to  go  to  Nottingham  very  often,  for  it  was 
a  busy  town,  and  a  good  place  to  gather  all  the  news,  but  he 
had  always  to  be  very  carefully  disguised,  so  that  the  Sheriff 
would  not  know  him. 

One  day  he  was  walking  through  the  forest  when  he  met  a 
jolly  butcher  who  was  driving  a  strong  gray  mare,  laden  with 
meat,  which  he  purposed  selling  in  Nottingham.  In  those 
days,  as  there  were  no  trains,  everything  had  to  be  sent  by 
road.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that  even  wagons  could  not  go 
along  them  very  much,  for  the  wheels  stuck  in  the  mud. 
Nearly  everything  was  carried  on  horseback,  in  sacks  or 
baskets  called  panniers. 

The  sight  of  the  butcher  on  his  way  to  market  put  an  idea 
into  Robin's  head,  and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  a  bar- 
gain with  the  butcher,  to  visit  Nottingham  in  that  guise.  He 
quickly  fell  into  talk  with  the  butcher,  and  they  agreed  to- 
gether upon  the  price,  not  only  for  the  meat  but  also  for  the 
horse  on  which  he  rode,  and  the  clothes  he  wore.  So  Robin 
put  on  the  butcher's  greasy  clothes  and  belt,  and  the  butcher 
went  off  in  Robin's  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

Robin  smeared  his  face  with  grease  and  earth,  and  mount- 
ing his  mare,  rode  off  to  Nottingham  to  seU  his  meat  at  the 
market.     When  he  arrived  he  found  the  town  in  a  great  bustle. 
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In  those  days  there  were  very  few  shops,  so  every  one  used 
to  go  to  market  to  buy  and  sell.  The  country  people  brought 
butter  and  eggs  and  other  things  to  sell,  and  with  the  money 
they  got  they  bought  pots  and  pans,  plates  and  mugs,  or 
w^hatever  they  wanted  to  take  home  with  them. 

Robin  passed  into  the  town  with  as  much  impudence  as  he 
could  command,  pressed  amongst  the  butchers,  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Good  meat  for  sale,  come  buy,  my 
friends;  as  good  there  may  be,  better  there  cannot  be  found 
in  Nottingham  market." 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  other  butchers,  by  whom  the 
market  was  crowded,  Robin  sold  for  one  penny  as  much  as 
they  sold  for  three,  and,  so  long  as  this  continued,  no  butcher 
near  him  could  get  a  single  customer. 

They  accordingly  put  their  heads  together,  questioning 
amongst  themselves  who  this  was  that  could  sell  at  so  much 
lower  a  price  than  they  w^ere  doing. 

Some  said,  "  He  is  a  prodigal,  and  has  sold  his  father's  land, 
and  this  is  his  first  attempt  at  trading." 

Others  said,  "  He  is  some  thief,  who  has  murdered  a  butcher, 
and  stolen  his  horse  and  his  meat." 

Robin  heard  these  things  said,  and  paid  no  heed  to  them, 
only  shouting  out  the  louder  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  his 
flesh.  Robin's  good -humor  made  the  people  laugh;  and  the 
butchers,  seeing  that  he  had  now  sold  all  his  meat,  said  to 
him,  "Come  brother  butcher,  thou  must  pay  thy  footing  for 
standing  in  Nottingham  Market.      We  are  old    salesmen   here, 
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and  thou  hast   never   sold   here   before ;   therefore   thou  must 
stand  by  the  rules  of  the  trade." 

"  We  dine  at  the  Sheriff's  to-day,"  said  another,  "  and  thou 
must  make  one  of  our  party." 

"Agreed,"  said  Robin;  "T  will  come  with  thee,  my  true 
brethren,  as  fast  as  I  can,  for  he  is  no  butcher  who  would 
deny  his  brethren  so  gentle  a  courtesy." 

The  horses  were  left  in  the  charge  of  the  boys  who  were 
hanging  about  the  market-place  waiting  for  jobs;  and  the 
butchers  repaired  to  the  Sheriff's  house,  where  the  feast  (for 
which  the  butcher's  had  each  to  pay  his  share)  was  prepared. 
It  was  like  an  ordinary  at  a  public  inn,  which  the  Sheriff 
provided  for  certain  trades  that  were  represented  in  the  mar- 
ket on  fair  days;  and  he  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
profit  from  the  fees  which  they  paid  him  for  the  privileges 
of  trading  in  the  market,  and  dining  at  his  house. 

At  the  door  they  were  met  by  the  Sheriff  himself,  who 
bade  the  whole  of  them  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  then  the 
whole  company  was  shewn  into  the  large  dining-room,  where 
the  table  was  spread  with  good  cheer  for  the  feast.  The 
Sheriff  presided,  sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  chair,  while  his 
wife  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.     All  were  very  merry. 

When  they  were  ready,  a  middle-aged  butcher,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  announced  to  the  Sheriff 
and  his  wife  that  they  had  got  a  new  brother  amongst  them, 
who  had  come  to  the  market  that  day  for  the  first  time, 
and,  according  to  custom,  he  should  call  upon  him  to  say 
grace.     All  the  butchers  hereupon  hit  the  table  hard  raps  with 
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their  fists,  and  looked  towards  Kobin,  who  was  so  well  dis- 
guised as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  Sheriff. 
Robin  at  once  rose — 

"Pray,  God  bless  us  all,"  said  jolly  Robin, 
"And  our  meat  within  this  place  ; 
A  cup  of  good  sack  will  nourish  our  blood, 
And  so  I  end  my  grace.     Amen." 

"  Hear,  hear,"  shouted  the  Sheriff ;  "  fill  a  bumper  while  we 
drink  a  health  to  our  new  brother.  Fill  round  quickly,  man," 
he  said  to  his  butler. 

The  butler  filled  the  Sheriff's  horn,  and  then  went  round 
the  table,  filling  the  horns  of  all  the  guests  as  quickly  as 
he  could.  A  very  hearty  wish  was  expressed  by  all  for 
Robin's  success. 

The  feast  then  proceeded  with  much  meniment ;  and  Robin, 
elated  by  the  progress  of  his  plan,  vowed  he  would  pay  the 
reckoning  for  them  all.  More  wine  was  ordered  in,  and 
bumpers  were  drunk  to  everybody  by  everybody.  The  fun 
soon  became  fast  and  furious,  and  when  at  last  they  sallied 
forth  to  look  after  their  horses,  they  were  in  such  a  queer 
state  that  good  bargains  were  made  by  careful  house- wives  in 
the  market  that  night.  When  they  parted,  all  shook  hands 
with  Robin,  and  swore  that  they  loved  him  as  a  brother,  that 
he  was  the  best  man  in  all  Nottingham  Market,  and  they 
hoped  that  they  should  meet  every  fair  day  as  merrily  as  they 
had  that.  Robin  declared  that  every  time  he  visited  Notting- 
ham with  his  horse  and  meat  he  would  give  them  a  hke 
entertainment. 
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When  they  parted,  however,  the  butchers  began  discussing 
who  Eobin  could  be.  Some  said,  "  He  is  a  mad  blade,  who 
does  not  know  the  value  of  money,  but  he  will  find  it  out 
when  he  pays  for  the  feast."  Others  said,  "  It  is  the  first 
time  he  has  come  to  market,  but  his  father  won't  trust  him 
again." 

The  Sheriff  thought  to  himself,  "  This  is  some  foohsh  prod- 
igal, who  has  sold  some  land  for  gold,  and  he  means  to  spend 
all  in  riotous  living.  It  were  as  well  that  a  little  of  his 
wealth  came  to  me  as  that  it  were  all  spent  in  eating  and 
drinking.  If  he  has  any  cattle  I  might  buy  them  from  him 
for  very  little."  So  he  took  Kobin  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
aside.     He  asked  him  if  he  had  any  land  to  sell. 

Yes  he  had,  was  the  reply,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  sell 
some  of  it  to  the  Sheriff.  The  land  was  good,  and  was  well 
stocked  with  fat  cattle,  as  fat  as  could  be  found  in  any  forest. 

"How  many  head  of  cattle  hast  thou  for  sale,  and  what 
quantity  of  land?" 

"  Two  hundred  head  of  cattle,"  said  Eobin,  "  and  a  hundred 
good  acres  of  land.  If  I  can  find  a  customer,  I'll  sell  at  a 
bargain." 

"Why?"  put  in  the  Sheriff. 

"  Because  I'm  sick  of  a  quiet  country  life,  and  want  to  see 
the  world,"  was  the  reply.  "I  have  a  desire  to  go  to  London 
to  join  the  king's  army." 

"If  the  land  were  good,  the  cattle  fat,  and  both  cheap,  I'd 
not  mind  buying  myself,"  said  the  Sheriff. 

"  Three  hundred  pounds  will  buy  the  whole,"  remarked  Robin. 
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"  Say  two  hundred  pounds,"  was  the  Sheriff's  reply.  "  It 
isn't  worth  more,  take  my  word  for  it,  and  the  money  shall 
be  paid  down." 

"  Done  then,"  exclaimed  Robin ;  "  I'm  not  a  good  hand  at 
buying  and  selling ;  but  I  agree." 

"  Now,  when  can  I  see  this  land  and  these  cattle  of  thine  I " 
asked  the  Sheriff. 

"I  go  home  to-morrow,"  said  Robin,  "and  if  thou  wouldst 
ride  with  me  I  will  show  the  cattle  and  the  land." 

"I  will  go  with  thee,  butcher,  after  breakfast,"  said  the 
Sheriff. 

"Agreed,"  said  Robin,  and  he  went  away,  laughing  to 
himself. 

The  Sheriff,  when  quite  alone,  unlocked  his  strong  box,  and 
taking  out  sundry  bags  of  money,  counted  down  two  hundred 
pounds  in  gold.  Then  he  sought  his  chamber,  and  dreamed 
away  a  few  hours  in  possession  of  herds  of  cattle,  and 
immense  landed  estates. 

On  coming  in  the  morning,  Robin  found  preparations  had 
been  commenced  for  their  journey.  In  the  yard  two  men 
were  engaged  saddling  the  horses.  Robin's  horse  was  a  dap- 
ple gray,  and  belonged  to  the  butcher,  but  was  not  worth 
much.  The  other  was  a  fine  bay  horse,  the  property  of  the 
Sheriff.  At  length  all  the  preliminaries  having  been  arranged, 
they  rode  forth,  the  one  to  buj^  and  the  other  to  sell. 

As  they  entered  within  the  precincts  of  the  forest,  the 
Sheriff  said  with  a  sigh,  "God  preserve  us  this  day  from  a 
man  they  call  Robin  Hood ! " 
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Robin  told  the  Sheriff  he  need  not  have  no  fear  of  that 
outlaw,  for  he  was  only  a  coward  ;  and  nothing,  save  and 
except  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff,  would  give  him  (the  butcher) 
greater  pleasure  that  morning  than  the  company  of  Robin 
Hood. 

The  Sheriff,  shuddered  at  the  very  thought. 

Away  they  rode  through  the  forest  for  several  hours,  until 
they  reached  the  centre,  when  R^bin,  observing  a  herd  of  deer 
numbering  not  fewer  than  a  hundred,  shouted  out,  "  How  dost 
thou  like  my  fat  beasts  ?  " 

The  Sheriff  stared  hard  at  Robin  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a 
troubled  voice  said,  "I  tell  thee,  my  good  fellow,  I  wish  I 
was  out  of  this,  for  I  do  not  much  like  thy  company." 

"Come,  come,  Master  Sheriff,"  said  he,  "dost  thou  mean  to 
say  thou  knowest  not  Robin  Hood'?  However,  thou  shalt 
dine  with  him  to-day,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  a  fair  exchange 
for  thy  gold." 

The  Sheriff  would  have  ridden  off,  but  Robin  seized  the 
bridle  and  stopped  him.  Then  setting  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 
he  blew  three  blasts  that  echoed  through  the  forest  far  and 
wide.  There  was  an  immediate  answer,  and  shortly  came 
running  in  Little  John,  Midge,  Scadlock,  and  others,  who 
bowed  themselves  before  Robin,  and  saluted  the  Sheriff  very 
warmly. 

"  I've  brought  a  fair  guest,"  said  Robin,  "  not  unknown  to 
most  of  you,  one  who  can  pay  and  not  borrow." 

As  they  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  the 
merry-men    usually    entertained    such    guests,    they    disturbed 
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immense  quantities  of  game,  all  of  which  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Sheriff  by  Kobin  as  so  much  cattle  of  his. 

At  dinner  every  attention  was  paid  to  the  Sheriff  and 
Robin  narrated  to  his  men  the  entertainment  he  had  had  in 
Nottingham,  and  how  readily  he  had  sold  his  meat.  The 
Sheriff  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  home  before 
night,  which  was  agreed  to.  Before  he  departed,  however. 
Little  John  fetched  the  Sheriff's  saddle-bags,  and  took  from 
thence  his  bag  of  gold,  which  was  opened  and  emptied  on  a 
mantle  spread  before  all  the  company.  When  this  had  been 
done,  Eobin  set  the  Sheriff  on  the  butcher's  dapple  gray,  and 
as  he  rode  away,  bade  him  give  the  forest-rover's  respects  to 
his  good  wife  at  home,  and  say  how  happy  he  would  be  to 
welcome  her  to  the  forest  whenever  she  chose  to  come. 

The  Sheriff  rode  home  a  sadder,  though  not  a  wiser,  man. 
He  was  fain  obliged  to  keep  the  trick  which  had  been  played 
upon  him  a  secret,  because  he  knew  if  it  once  got  abroad,  he 
should  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
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CHAPTER     X 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BEGGAR  WITH  THE  CLOUTED  CLOAK 

Robin  Hood,  as  we  have  seen,  had  met  his  match  at  fighting 
more  than  once.  He  had  found  him  in  Little  John,  and  in 
Friar  Tnck.  This  chapter  will  give  an  account  of  an  occas- 
sion  on  which  he  came  off  decidedly  second  best  in  a  contest 
with  a  beggar.  One  fine  evening  Robin  was  enjoying  a  ramble, 
when  he  met  a  beggar  whose  appearance  struck  him  as  some- 
what remarkable.  The  man  had  a  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and 
the  usual  number  of  bags  hung  about  his  shoulders ;  but  these 
were  not  what  attracted  Robin's  notice.  What  struck  Robin 
was  the  man's  dress,  which  would  probably  have  struck  any 
of  us  quite  as  much.  He  had  no  less  than  three  hats  on  his 
head.  On  his  shoulders  was  a  clouted  cloak,  that,  in  its 
thinnest  places,  was  not  less  than  twenty  patches  thick.  This 
cloak  hung  down  to  the  ground ;  indeed,  so  completely  was 
the  beggar  covered,  that,  though  apparently  only  a  bundle  of 
patches,  it  seemed  as  if  neither  wind  nor  rain  could  do  him 
harm.  Robin  thought  that  if  ever  he  saw  a  beggar  with  money, 
here  was   one,    and   so  he  resolved   to  address  him. 

"  Stop,  friend,"  said  Robin ;  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  chat 
with  thee." 

The  beggar  walked  on,  and  heeded  him  not. 

"  Stop,  friend,"  said  Robin  again ;  "  indeed,  stop  thou  must 
and  shalt." 
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"  Indeed,"  said  the  beggar ;  "  stop  I  will  not.  I  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  I  want  my  supper.  Thou  hadst  better  let  me 
alone." 

"I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Kobin.  "Thou  art  a  selfish  fellow. 
Thou  art  going  home  to  thy  supper,  sayest  thou"?  Why,  I 
have  had  no  dinner  yet ;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  have  no  home 
either,  and  my  pocket  is  empty.  Thou  must  lend  me  some 
money,  beggar,  till  we  meet  again." 

"I  have  no  money,"  said  the  beggar,  surlily;  "and  if  I  had 
I  would  not  lend  any  to  thee.  Look  out  for  thyself.  Thou 
art  young  and  strong.  If  thou  get  no  supper  till  thou  gettest 
it  from  me,  thou  wilt  not  get  any  for  a  year." 

Robin  now  spoke  more  peremptorily.  He  ordered  the  man 
to  lay  down  his  clouted  cloak,  and  to  loose  the  strings  of  his 
bags ;  and  he  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  would  try 
one  of  his  arrows,  and  would  see  if  it  would  not  go  through 
him,  cloak  and  all. 

To  all  this  the  beggar  answered  with  a  smile. 

Said  he,  "  I  tell  thee  thou  hadst  better  let  me  alone.  I  fear 
neither  thee  nor  thy  bits  of  stick.  Go  home  and  make 
puddings  with  them  ;  that  will  do  thee  more  good  than  point- 
ing them  at  me." 

Robin's  temper  was  now  up.  He  seized  an  arrow  and 
placed  it  in  the  bow,  and  he  would  soon  have  made  an  end 
of  the  beggar ;  but,  before  he  could  pull  the  string,  the  beggar 
lifted  his  quarter-staff,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  that  both 
bow  and  arrow  were  shivered  into  splinters. 

More  incensed  than  ever,  Robin  now  sought  his  sword  ;  but 
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ROBIN    HOOD    GETS    THE    WORST    OF    IT    IN    HIS    FIGHT    WITH    THE    BEGGAR. 

before  he  could  draw  it  the  beggar  had  given  nim  such  another 
blow,  this  time  on  his  right  hand,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  would  not  be  able   to  draw  a  sword    for   forty    days   or 
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more.  Robin  was  now  helpless.  His  bow,  upon  which  he  so 
much  depended,  was  broken,  and  his  sword  hung  uselessly  by 
his  side.  Never  in  his  life  was  his  heart  so  sore.  But  the 
beggar  evidently  thought  that  it  would  do  him  good  if  his 
sides  were  sore  as  well  as  his  heart ;  and  so  he  continued  to 
lay  about  his  staff,  first  on  Robin's  head  and  then  on  his 
shoulders,  till  Robin  actually  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 

Then  the  beggar  spoke.  "  Fie,  for  shame,  man ! "  said  he. 
*'I  would  not  go  to  bed  without  my  supper,  if  I  were  thee. 
Get  up  and  get  my  money,  now  that  thou  hast  begun ;  thou 
wilt  then  be  able  to  get  thy  supper,  and  to  crack  a  joke  at 
my  expense  besides." 

But  Robin  did  not  get  up.  He  lay  as  still  as  a  stone,  and 
his  cheeks  were  as  white  as  marble.  His  eyes  were  closed. 
The  beggar  thought  that  he  was  dead.  He  therefore  bundled 
up  his  rags,  and  placed  his  bags  upon  his  shoulders,  and  left 
Robin  lying  on  the  ground. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  Robin,  that  three  of  his  men 
passed  that  way  a  short  time  after  the  beggar  was  gone.  If 
they  had  not  done  so,  in  all  probabiUty  Robin  would  have 
died,  and  these  chapters,  if  any  of  them  had  been  ever  written, 
would,  at  least,  have  come  abruptly  to  an  end.  It  need  hard- 
ly be  said  that  the  three  men  were  much  alarmed  to  find  their 
master  in  such  a  condition.  They  looked  around  to  the  right 
hand  and  to  the  left,  but  they  could  not  see  no  one  of  whom 
inquiry  could  be  made,  or  whom  they  could  hold  answerable 
for  their  master's  state.  Of  course,  they  did  what  they  could 
for  him.     They  raised  him  in  a  half-recumbent  posture,    they 
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bathed  his  head  and  face  from  a  neighboring  brook,  they 
tenderly  washed  the  blood  from  his  wounds,  and  stanched 
those  that  were  still  bleeding.  By-and-by  he  revived.  He 
slowly  opened  his  eyes.  Soon  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and,  in 
broken  words,  to  speak  to  them.     They  addressed  him  eagerly. 

"Tell  us,  dear  master,"  said  they,    "how  all  this  happened." 

Robin  heaved  a  sigh.  Said  he  at  last,  "  I  have  been  a 
watchman  in  these  woods  for  many  years,  yet  never  have  I 
been  so  beset  as  I  have  been  this  day.  A  beggar  in  a  clouted 
cloak  has  done  it  all.  I  did  not  fear  him  a  bit ;  but  he  has 
so  beaten  me  with  that  pike-staff  of  his,  that  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  ever  be  fit  for  anything  again." 

"  But  where  is  he  ?  "  said  the  men. 

"See,"  said  Robin,  looking  round,  "he  is  going  even  now 
up  yonder  hill.  After  him,  my  men.  You  will  know  him  by 
the  hat  he  has  upon  his  head.  If  you  love  me,  bring  him 
back,  that  I  may  see  him  punished  before  I  die ;  but,  at  least 
let  him  go  no  farther — it  will  be  a  shame  to  all  of  us  if  you 
do." 

The  men  needed  no  more  words,  nor  any  urging  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  time.  It  was  arranged  that  one  of  them 
should  remain  behind  with  Robin,  for  really  he  was  not  fit  to 
be  left  alone.  He  tried  to  stand  up,  but  he  could  not.  He 
was  as  weak  as  a  child.  He  showed  still  a  disposition  to 
swoon.  Before  his  men  departed,  however,  he  managed  to 
give  them  one  piece  of  advice,  and  that  was  to  get  hold  of  the 
beggar's  quarter-staff,  if  possible,  lest  it  should  bring  them 
also  to  grief. 
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Meantime,  the  beggar,  who  had  neither  mended  nor  slackened 
his  pace  after  his  encounter  with  Robin,  had  proceeded  two 
miles  on  his  road.  He  had  apparently  no  apprehension  of 
being  followed,  for  he  went  on  quietly  without  ever  looking 
behind  him,  and  without  evincing  the  slightest  anxiety  or  fear. 
That  they  might  come  up  with  him  sooner,  Robin  Hood's 
men  followed  him  by  a  nearer  road.  They  pushed  on  at  a 
mighty  pace.  They  cared  for  neither  hill  nor  dale,  for  mud 
nor  stream,  but  ran  all  the  way. 

At  length    they  got  in    advance    of   the   beggar.      The}^  hid 

themselves    behind    trees  on    either   side   of   the    road.      They 

'Vaited  quietlj^  for  his  approach.      Nor  had  they  to  w-ait  loDg. 

As  soon  as  the  man  came   up,    they   pounced    suddenly    upon 

him.     One  of  them  secured  his  pike-staff,  and    stuck  it  firmly 

in  the  ground ;    the  other  stood  over  him  with  a  drawn  sword. 

The  beggar  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage.     He  was  as  helpless 

as  he  had  made  Robin  Hood,  though  not  from  the  same  cause. 

He  thought  he  would  be  robbed,  and  then  murdered.     He  did 

not  doubt    that    his    days    were    numbered.      He    trembled   in 

every  limb. 

Still    he   had  one   resource   left,   and    that   was    to    cry  for 

mercy. 

Said  he,  "  I  pray  you  to  spare  my  life,  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  died  on  the  tree.  Take  away  that  ugly  knife  from  my 
breast,  or  I  shall  die  for  very  fear.  What  have  I  done  to  you 
that  you  should  fall  upon  me  thus?  I  never  injured  you  in 
all  my  life.  Assuredly,  ye  would  commit  a  great  sin  if  j^e  did 
any  harm  to  a  poor  old  beggar." 
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"Thou  liest!"  said  the  others  in  reply.  ''Thou  hast  just 
now  nearly  killed  our  master,  who  is  the  gentlest  man  that 
ever  was  born.  If  we  had  our  will  on  thee,  thou  should st 
hang ;  but  we  shall  take  thee  back  to  him,  and  he  shall 
decide  your  fate." 

The  beggar  now  saw  that  he  was  in  an  evil  case.  It  was 
even  worse  than  he  had  thought.  He  felt  sure  that,  if  he 
were  taken  back  to  Bobin  Hood,  he  would  have  a  short  shrift 
and  a  long  rope.  Just  then  he  saw  his  beloved  pike- staff 
stuck  in  the  ground.  He  thought,  "If  I  could  get  thee  into 
my  hands,  it  should  be  long  before  I  saw  that  man  again." 
He  turned  to  the  men. 

"  Brave  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  be  good,  and  let  the  poor  man 
be.  To  injure  me  will  do  you  no  good.  If  you  know  all 
about  the  late  fight,  you  know  I  fought  but  in  self-defence. 
Let  me  go,  and  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  pounds.  I  have  it 
here  in  the  folds  of  my  old  cloak.  Alas !  it  is  the  savings  of 
many  years ;  but  you  shall  have  it  all  if  you  will  spare  my 
life." 

The  men  conferred  together.  The  money  was  a  temptation 
to  them,  Robin  Hood's  men  though  they  were.  They  decided 
to  take  the  money,  and  then  after  that  to  kill  the  old  man ; 
and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  tell  their  master  that  they 
were  obliged  to  kill  him,  and  so  keep  the  money  for  themselves. 

"  False  carle !  "  they  said  ;  "  bring  out  thy  money.  It  will  be 
poor  payment  for  such  a  crime  as  thine.  But  if  thou  doest 
what  thou  hast  said,  we  will  promise  not  to  take  thee  back 
to  our  master." 
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The  old  man  loosed  his  clouted  cloak  from  his  shoulders, 
and  spread  it  upon  the  ground.  He  then  took  his  meal-bag 
and  opened  it,  placing  it  between  the  men  and  the  wind.  He 
put  his  hands  into  the  meal.  He  pretended  to  be  searching 
for  the  hidden  money. 

The  three  men  had  gathered  closely  about  him  when  he  put 
his  hands  into  the  bag.  Suddenly,  he  filled  both  hands  with 
the  meal,  and  flung  it  right  into  their  eyes  and  blinded  them. 
In  a  moment,  his  pike-staff  was  in  his  hand.  He  was  prepared, 
by  what  had  passed,  to  use  it  vigorously.  It  descended  upon 
their  shoulders  quite  as  grievously  as  it  had  descended  on 
their  master's  before.  They  had  each  received  a  good  dozen 
before  they  knew  what  they  were  about.  There  was  nothing 
for  them  but  to  take  to  their  heels. 

When  the  beggar  saw  them  run,  he  called  out  to  them  as 
he  had  done  before  to  their  master. 

"What  haste — what  haste?"  said  he.  "Why  do  you  not 
wait  for  your  money  ?  Has  my  meal  unfortunately  got  into 
your  eyes?    Because,  if  it  has,  I  can  soon  beat  it  out." 

The  men  were  in  too  much  pain  to  answer.  They  ran  un- 
til they  could  run  no  more.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they 
could  see  anything.  Then  they  looked  round.  Of  course,  the 
beggar  with  the  clouted  cleak  was  by  this  time  far  enough 
away. 

It  was  a  humiliating  thing  for  them  to  go  back  to  Robin, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

He  said  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  "  Well,  what  luck  ?  " 

"111  luck,  master,"  they  said. 
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"Why,"  said  Eobin,  looking  at  their  clothes,  "ye  have 
surely  been  to  the  mill.     The  mill  is  no  unlucky  place." 

Then  the  men  hung  their  heads.  They  could  not  speak  a 
word.  It  seemed  as  if  they  would  swoon  for  very  shame. 
After  a  while,  their  master  drew  from  them  the  whole  story. 
He  was  much  displeased. 

"  Fie,  for  shame ! "  he  said  sadly ;  "  we  are  shamed  for 
evermore." 

Then  his  countenance  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

"  Well,  at  least,"  he  said,  "  ye  have  tasted  the  pike-staff  for 
yourselves,  and  have  seen  the  beggar  with  the  clouted  cloak." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

EOBIN   HOOD   KESCUING   WILL   STUTELY 

Will  Stutely  has  been  named  several  times  as  one  of  Robin 
Hood's  foremost  men ;  he  was  one  of  the  readiest  for  adven- 
ture of  all  kinds,  and  one  of  the  boldest  in  fight. 

One  day  intelligence  was  "brought  to  Robin,  that  Will 
Stutely,  who  had  been  out  on  one  of  his  adventures,  was  in 
prison  at  Nottingham,  and  was  likely  to  be  hanged.  It  was 
even  added  that  his  execution  w^as  fixed  for  the  following 
day ;  that  his  crime  was  stealing  the  King's  deer ;  and  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  by  three  varlets  in  the  hire  of  the  Sheriff, 
two  of  whom,  however,  he  had  killed  before  his  capture  could 
be  effected. 

When  Robin  heard  the  news,  he  was  much  grieved.  He 
was  bound  to  his  men  by  that  kind  of  affection  which  the 
sharing  of  common  perils  always  induces ;  and  at  any  time  he 
would  rather  risk  his  own  life,  than  leave  them  in  any  danger 
from  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  relieved.  On  this 
occasion,  he  called  his  men  around  him,  and  made  them  swear 
with  him  a  solemn  oath  that  Will  Stutely  should  be  rescued. 
When  this  oath  had  been  taken,  he  himself  put  on  a  robe  of 
scarlet,  and  ordered  his  men  to  put  on  livery  of  green,  and  to 
set  out  for  Nottingham.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see  the 
foresters  thus  in  battle-array,  each  of  them  carrying  his  sword 
by  his  side,  and  his  good  yew-bow  hanging  on  his  shoulder. 
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When  they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  Nottingham, 
Robin  halted  his  band,  and  proi)osed  that  they  should  stay  in 
ambush  while  one  went  on  to  hear  the  news.  A  beggar  was 
seen  coming  along  the  road,  and  Midge  was  told  to  accost  him. 

He  asked  the  beggar  if  he  had  heard  where  and  when  Will 
Stutely,  one  of  Robin  Hood's  men,  was  to  be  hanged. 

*'  Alas  !  "  said  the  beggar,  "  Will  Stutely  is  to  be  hanged 
within  an  hour.  They  have  built  the  gallows  by  the  Sheriff's 
Castle.  Would  that  his  master  could  have  known  of  his  mis- 
fortune, for  then  he  might  perchance  have  been  rescued." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Robin  Hood's  man.  "Farewell,  and 
thanks.  But  I  can  tell  thee  that  if  Will  Stutely  be  hanged 
to-day,  his  death  will  at  least  not  be  unavenged." 

Scarcely  had  Midge  got  back  to  Robin  Hood,  when  the 
Castle  gates  were  thrown  open.  Out  walked  poor  Will 
Stutely,  bound,  and  with  guards  on  every  side  of  him.  But 
when  Will  saw  the  sunshine — the  sunshine  he  had  played  with 
in  the  greenwood — his  desire  for  life  returned.  He  looked 
round  to  see  if  there  was  any  help,  but  no  help  appeared  to 
be  near.  If,  then,  he  must  indeed  die,  he  would  die  anyhow 
rather  than  on  the  gallows-tree. 

"  Sheriff,"  said  he,  "  if  I  must  needs  die,  grant  me  at  least 
one  favor.  No  man  of  Robin  Hood's  band  has  ever  yet  died 
on  the  gallows.  Unbind  me,  and  give  me  a  sword,  and  let 
me  fight  for  my  life  with  thee  and  with  all  thy  men." 

But  the  Sheriff  was  far  too  cautious  to  think  of  granting 
Will  such  a  favor.  He  knew  what  a  dangerous  character  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  that,  if  Will  got  a  sword  into  his  hand. 
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some,  at  least,  of  his   men  would   be    certain  to  be  slain.     He 
swore  that  Will  should  be  hanged,  and  without  delay. 

"  Then,"  said  Will,  "  loose  my  hands,  at  least.  I  will  not 
ask  for  a  sword  if  thou  wilt  loose  my  hands.  If  thou  wilt 
only  loose  my  hands,  thou  shalt  see  if  I  be  hanged  to-day." 

*'  No,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  I  will  not  loose  thy  hands ;  thou 
shalt  die  no  otherwise  than  on  the  gallows;  and  if  I  could 
only  catch  thy  master,  I  would  serve  him  in  the  same  way." 

"  My  master,"  replied  Will,  "  scorns  thee,  Sheriff,  and  all  thy 
cowardly  crew.  It  will  take  biaver  men  than  thou  to  subdue 
Robin  Hood.  If  thou  ever  meet  Robin,  thou  wilt  be  more 
likely  to  hang  than  he." 

By    this    time    Will     Stutely   had   been    placed    under    the 
gallows.     He  thought  that  his  end  was  indeed  come.     No  more 
would  he  shoot  the  arrow  in  the  forest,    nor  play  in  the  sun 
shine  near  the  greenwood  tree.      Just   when    he  was  about  to 
be  cast  off,  however.  Little  John  stepped  forth. 

"  I  pray  thee.  Will,"  said  he,  "  to  take  leave  of  thy  friends 
before  thou  diest.  Surelj^,  Sheriff,  thou  wilt  be  so  far  merci- 
ful as  to  let  him  say  farewell  to  his  friends." 

But  the  Sheriff  was  inexorable.  He  even  gave  orders  for 
Little  John  himself  to  be  seized,  as  a  rebel  against  his 
authority.  But  Little  John  had  not  come  unprepared.  With 
one  blow  he  cut  Will  Stutely's  bands,  and  the  next  moment 
he  snatched  a  sword  from  one  of  the  Sheriff's  men,  and 
placed  it  in  Will's  hands. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  Will  Stutely,  fight  for  thyself.  Thou  wilt 
have  help  anon." 
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LITTLE    JOHN    CUTS    WILL    STUTELy's    BANDS. 


Will  Stutely  and  Little  John  turned  back  to  back.  They 
fought  with  so  much  fury,  that  all  who  attacked  them  were 
driven  back  in  dismay.     Then,  an   arrow  was  seen  to  fly  over 
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the  heads  of  the  crowd.  It  was  the  arrow  of  Robin  Hood. 
The  Sheriff  saw  it  with  dread.     He  turned  pale. 

"I  feared  this — I  feared  this,"  said  he. 

He  did  not  wait  to  see  another  arrow;  he  and  his  men  ran 
away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

"Oh,  stay!  oh,  stay!"  said  Will  Stutely ;  "you  will  not 
catch  Robin  Hood  if  you  do  not  stay." 

But  the  mere  name  of  Robin  Hood  made  the  Sheriff  and 
his  men  fly  faster.  They  soon  reached  their  houses,  and 
bolted  and  barred  the  doors. 

"I  little  thought,"  said  Will  Stutely  to  Robin  Hood,  "to 
see  thy  face  and  Little  John's  again.  Master,  I  thank  thee 
for  my  life." 

"  Do  not  thank  me,  Will,"  said  Robin ;  "  I  have  done  no 
more  for  thee  than  thou  wouldst  have  done  for  me." 

So  they  all  went  together  to  the  merry  greenwood,  where 
Will  Stutely  made  his  bow-string  twang  for  many  a  long 
year. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ROBIN    HOOD   AND    THE  BISHOP 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  had  such  an  unpleasant 
experience  at  Allan-a-dale's  wedding,  held  a  bitter  grudge 
against  Robin  Hood  for  the  trick  that  had  then  been  played 
on  him.  He  was  so  angry  that  he  would  have  been  very 
much  pleased  if  any  one  had  caught  and  killed  Robin. 

One  day  the  Bishop  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Sherwood 
Forest  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  feared  that  he 
might  meet  Robin  Hood,  so  he  gathered  all  his  servants  to- 
gether, and  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could.  He  hoped  either 
to  kill  Robin,  or  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  bring  him  to 
Nottingham    to  have  him   hanged  there. 

It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  day  in  the  middle  of  June  when 
the  Bishop  set  out.  It  was  cool  and  shady  under  the  great 
leafy  trees  in  the  forest.  Wild  roses  and  pink  and  white 
morning-glory  trailed  across  the  path.  Sweetbrier  and  honey- 
suckle scented  the  air.  Birds  sang  and  twittered  in  the 
branches,  and  all  the  world  was  full  of  beauty. 

Into  the  still  and  peaceful  forest  rode  the  Bishop  and  his 
men.  Soon  the  woody  paths  were  filled  with  th£  noise  of 
neighing  and  trampling  horses.  The  clang  of  swords,  the 
clatter  and  jingle  of  steel  harness  and  armor,  frightened  the 
deer  in  their  lairs,  and  the  birds  in  their  nests. 

But  it  was  a  splendid  sight  to  see  all  these  bold  soldiers  in 
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shining  armor  riding  along.  The  Bishop  rode  in  the  middle 
of  them,  wearing  a  gorgeous  robe,  trimmed  with  lace,  over 
his  armor.  ^ 

Eobin  this  morning  had  left  his  men,  as  he  often  did,  and 
wandered  off  by  himself.  Everything  was  so  bright  and 
beautiful  that  he  went  on  and  on,  hearing  nothing  but  the 
song  of  birds,  seeing  nothing  but  the  trees  and  flowers. 

Suddenlj^  he  saw  the  Bishop  and  his  men  riding  down  a 
wide  forest  path.  They,  too,  saw  him  quite  plainly,  for  he 
was  standing  right  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  looking  up  into 
a  tree,  listening  to  a  blackbird  singing. 

Robin  saw  that  he  was  in  great  danger.  One  man  singly, 
however  brave  he  might  be,  could  not  fight  against  all  these 
soldiers.  Nor  could  Robin  call  his  men  by  blowing  on  his 
horn,  as  he  generally  did  when  he  was  in  danger.  They  were 
so  far  away,  that  long  before  they  could  reach  him,  Robin 
knew  that  he  would  be  killed  or  taken  prisoner. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment.  With  wild  shouts  of  triumph 
the  Bishop  and  his  men  were  riding  down  upon  him.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do.  And  Robin  Hood  did  it.  He  ran 
away. 

Faster  and  faster  he  ran,  closely  followed  by  the  Bishop's 
men.  In  and  out  among  the  trees  he  went,  twisting  and 
turning.  After  him  came  the  soldiers,  shouting  wildly.  He 
led  them  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  On  they  came, 
trampling  down  the  ferns,  and  crushing  the  pretty  wildflowers. 

Closer  and  closer  grew  the  trees;  narrower  and  nan'ower 
the  pathways.     Horses  stumbled  over  roots  or  trailing  branches 
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of  ivy,  sending  their  riders  sprawling  on  the  ground.  There 
they  lay,  nnable  to  rise,  because  of  the  weight  of  their  heavy 
armor.  The  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees  caught  others, 
and  knocked  them  off  their  horses,  which  galloped  away 
riderless  aud  terrified  far  into  the  forest. 

It  was  a  mad  and  breathless  chase.  Robin  knew  every 
path  and  secret  w^ay  in  all  the  woods.  The  trees  seemed  to 
bend  down  to  hide  him  as  he  passed,  or  spread  out  their 
tough  roots  to  trip  up  the  horses  of  the  Bishop's  men. 

Robin's  suit,  too,  of  Lincoln  green,  was  almost  the  color  of 
the  leaves  in  summer,  and  that  helped  him.  The  men  found 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  follow,  and  at  last  they  lost 
him  altogether. 

He  could  hear  their  shouts  growing  fainter  fainter  in  the 
distance,  and  still  he  ran  on.  He  knew  the  danger  was  not 
yet  over.  In  the  very  thickest  part  of  the  wood  he  came  to 
an  old  woman's  cottage.  He  had  often  befriended  this  poor 
old  woman,  so  he  was  sure  she  would  help  him. 

Knocking  loudly  on  the  door,  he  called  out,  "  Open,  open 
quickly  and  let  me  in." 

The  old  woman  hobbled  to  the  door  and  opened  it  as  fast 
as  she  could. 

Robin  told  her  who  he  was,  and  explained  the  danger  he 
was  in  of  being  captured  by  the  Bishop's  men. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  old  woman,  plucking  him  by  the  sleeve. 
"  Come  in  quickly." 

Robin  stepped  into  the  house.  The  old  woman  shut  and 
bolted  the  door  after  him. 
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"  If  thou  art  really  Robin  Hood,"  said  she,  looking  at  him 
hard,  "  I'll  do  anything  I  can  to  hide  thee  from  the  Bishop 
and  his  men." 

"I  swear  to  thee,  my  good,  woman,  that  I  am  truly  Robin 
Hood.  If  thou  helpest  me,  neither  my  men  nor  I  will  ever 
forget  it." 

"I  believe  thee,  sir,  I  believe  thee.  Thou  hast  an  honest 
face,"  answered  the  old  woman.  "And  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  all  the  kindness  I  have  had  from  thee  and  thy  merry- 
men.  Why,  no  later  than  last  Saturday  night  thou  sentest 
me  a  pair  of  shoes  and  some  fine  woolen  stockings.  See,"  she 
added  putting  out  one  foot,  "I'm  wearing  the  shoes  at  this 
very  minute.  But  haste  thee,  lad,  haste  thee,"  she  went  on 
more  quickly,  "where  wilt  thou  hide?" 

"In  thy  gray  gown,"  said  Robin  with  a  laugh. 

The  woman  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "In  my  gray 
gown  f  "  she  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Robin;  "give  me  a  gray  dress  and  a  big  white 
cap  like  those  thou  wearest.  Dressed  in  them  I  can  go  safely 
through  the  wood  till  I  meet  my  men.  If  I  do  chance  to 
come  across  the  Bishop  and  his  soldiers,  I  will  hobble  along 
like  any  old  woman,  and  they  will  never  stop  to  look  at  me. 
Then  do  thou  put  on  my  suit  of  Lincoln  gi-een.  If  the  Bishop 
follows  me  here,  as  I  think  he  will,  he  will  mistake  thee  for 
me.  Let  him  take  thee  prisoner,  and  do  not  be  afraid,  for 
my  good  fellows  and  I  will  soon  be  back  to  rescue  thee  from 
him." 

"Bless  thy  life,  sir,  what  a  head  thou  hast,"    said    the   old 
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woman  laughing.  "  I  never  thought  my  old  cap  would  cover 
so  great  a  wit." 

Then  she  hobbled  off  to  get  the  clothes  for  Kobin  as  fast 
as  ever  she  could. 

When  he  was  dressed,  she  gave  him  a  spindle  and  some 
flax  in  one  hand  and  a  stout  walking-stick  in  the  other. 

Thus  disguised  Robin  Hood  went  in  search  of  his  com- 
panions. Once  he  met  several  of  the  Bishop's  men,  who  were 
now  scattered  through  the  woods,  hunting  everywhere  for 
him.  But  he  bent  his  back  and  hobbled  slowly  along  like  a 
very  old  woman  muttering  and  mumbling  to  himself  till  they 
were  out  of  sight.     So  he  got  safely  past. 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  to  where  his  own  men  were. 
For  one  thing  he  found  it  was  very  difficult  to  walk  in  a 
dress.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  afraid  to  go  too  fast  in 
case  he  should  be  seen  by  any  of  the  Bishop's  people. 

At  last  he  got  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  men. 
There  stood  Little  John  looking  out  for  him. 

Robin  waved  his  stick  and  shouted,  but  he  was  so  well  dis- 
guised that  even  his  great  friend  did  not  know  him. 

"  Look  at  that  queer  creature,"  said  Little  John  to  Will 
Scadlock  who  stood  beside  him.  "I  believe  it's  a  witch.  I'll 
shoot  an  arrow  at  her  and  see." 

Little  John  believed  that  if  it  was  a  witch  she  would  mount 
upon  her  stick  and  fly  away  over  the  trees  as  soon  as  she 
saw  the  arrow  coming,  and  he  wanted  to  see  her  do  it. 

He  was  just  going  to  shoot,  when  Robin  cried  out,  "  Stop, 
stop.  Little  John.     It  is  Robin  Hood." 
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Little  John  threw  down  his  bow,  and  ran  to  him,  calling 
out,  "Master,  master,  I  might  have  shot  thee!  What  has 
happened  that  thou  comest  back  in  this  guise "? " 

Robin  soon  told  all  his  tale.  Then  he  said,  "Now,  gather 
together  all  our  men,  for  we  must  fight  the  Bishop  and  save 
this  good  old  woman." 

Very  soon  Robin,  once  more  dressed  in  Lincoln  green,  was 
marching  gayly  at  the  head  of  his  men,  through  the  forest, 
searching  for  the  Bishop  and  his  company. 

The  old  women  had  barely  had  time  to  get  into  Robin's 
clothes  before  the  Bishop  arrived.  He  was  sure  that  Robin 
would  take  refuge  in  her  cottage.  He  directed  his  men  to 
surround  the  place,  and  "  bring  out  that  traitor  Robin  Hood." 

The  old  woman  said  never  a  word.  She  let  them  shout  and 
bang  at  her  door  as  much  as  they  liked.  With  Robin's  hat 
pulled  well  down  over  her  face,  she  stood  in  a  dark  corner 
and  waited.  After  a  great  deal  of  noise,  they  burst  the  door 
open  and  rushed  in.  They  shouted  with  triumph  when  they 
&aw  the  figure  in  green  standing  in   the  corner. 

The  old  woman  had  armed  herself  with  a  good  stout  stick. 
With  this  she  laid  about  her,  making  a  great  show  of  fighting. 
She  did  indeed  give  one  or  two  of  the  Bishop's  men  hearty 
smacks  on  the  head.  The  noise  was  tremendous.  Outside  she 
could  hear  the  Bishop  shouting,  "  Gently,  my  men,  gently. 
Take  him  alive,  take  him  alive." 

After  a  little  while  she  pretended  to  give  in,  and  allowed 
several  of  the  men  to  tie  her  hands  behind  her  back.  They 
led  her  out  to  the  Bishop.   So  glad  was  he  to  see  Robin  Hood, 
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as  he  thought,    captured    and    bound,    that    he    rocked   in    his 
saddle  for  very  joy. 

"  Aha,  my  man,"  he  cried,  "  we  have  thee  at  last.  Say 
farewell  to  thy  greenwood.     Thou  wilt  never  see  it  again." 

The  old  woman  held  her  head  down,  though  her  hat  was 
pulled  well  over  her  face,  for  fear  the  Bishop  would  find  out 
that  she  was  not  Robin  Hood  at  all. 

But  the  Bishop  was  so  old  and  blind  that  he  could  not  tell 
that  it  was  not  Robin.  Besides,  he  was  so  sure  that  he  had 
hardly  even  looked  at  the  old  woman's  face.  He  thought 
Robin  was  hanging  his  head  in  shame. 

"  Ho  there,"  he  cried,  "  honor  to  the  prince  of  thieves.  The 
first  horse  in  the  company  for  the  King  of  Sherwood  Forest." 

So  a  milk-white  horse,  the  finest  in  all  the  company,  was 
brought  forward.  Two  men  helped  the  old  woman  on  to  it. 
They  tied  her  on  firmly  so  she  could  not  run  away. 

"  He  is  ugly  enough  anyhow,"  said  one  man  looking  at  the 
old  woman. 

"  As  ugly  as  sin,"  said  another. 

"  Ah,  my  children,"  said  the  Bishop,  who  heard  them,  "  see 
what  sin  does.  This  man  leads  a  wicked  life,  and  it  has  left 
its  mark  on  his  face." 

When  the  old  woman  heard  that  she  shook  with  anger.  It 
was  so  untrue. 

The  Bishop  thought  that  Robhi  was  trembling  in  fear. 
"  Ah,  thou  mayest  well  tremble,  my  man,"  he  said.  "  The 
punishment  of  all  thy  wicked  deeds  is  near."  But  the  old 
woman  never  answered  a  word. 
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"  Sound  the  trumpet,"  said  the  Bishop,  turning  to  the 
captain  of  his  soldiers.  "  Call  in  our  scattered  men,  for  I 
would  be  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey  by  noon." 

So  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  all  the  Bisho^^'s  servants 
and  soldiers  together  again.  Once  more  they  set  off,  the  old 
woman  on  her  beautiful  white  horse  riding  beside  the  Bishop 
on  his  dapple  gray  pony. 

As  they  rode  along  the  Bishop  laughed  and  sang  for  joy. 
He  was  so  glad  that  he  had  taken  Robin  Hood  piisoner.  His 
laughter  did  not  last  long,  however. 

By-and-by  he  saw  a  band  of  bowmen  standing,  with  their 
bows  in  their  hands,  by  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  his 
party  must  pass. 

"  Who  are  these,"  asked  the  Bishop,  "  and  what  man  is  that 
who  leads  them? 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  old  woman  spoke.  "  Marry," 
said  she,  "  I  think  it  is  a  man  called  Robin  Hood." 

The  Bishop  made  his  pony  stop,  and,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
woman's  reins,  turned  to  her  with  a  pale  face. 

"Who  art  thou,  then?"  he  asked. 

"  Only  an  old  woman,  my  Lord  Bishop.  Only  an  old  woman 
and  not  Robin  Hood  at  all,"  she  replied 

"Then  woe  is  me,"  said  the  Bishop,  "that  ever  T  saw  this 
day." 

He  turned  about  and  would  have  fled,  but  Robin  was  too 
quick  for  him.  "No,  my  Lord  Bishop,"  he  said,  taking  his 
hat  off  and  bowing  politely,  "no,  my  lord,  thou  canst  not  go 
yet.     With  me  thou  must  dine  to-day  in  this   pleasant   green- 
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wood.  I  can  give  thee  deer,  ale,  and  wine,  and  I  hope  it  will 
please  thee." 

Robin  first  went  to  the  old  woman,  unbound  her  hands, 
and  lifted  her  gently  to  the  ground.  "I  thank  thee  dame," 
he  said,  "  for  thy  kindness  to  me  this  day.  Robin  Hood  will 
never  forget  it.  Now  thou  must  have  more  comfortable  clothes. 
If  thou  follow  Midge,  the  miller's  son,  he  will  take  thee  to 
Maid  Marian.     She  is  waiting  for  thee." 

"  Thank  thee  kindly,"  said  the  old  woman,  as  she  went  away 
laughing,  "but  I  think  I'll  take  to  wearing  Lincoln  green 
myself." 

Robin  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
forest,  and  he  himself  took  the  bridle  of  the  Bishop's  steed 
in  his  hand  and  walked  alongside. 

The  Bishop  was  feasted  on  the  best  that  Robin's  larder 
afforded,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  enjoyed  his  meal  as  well 
as  if  his  company  had  been  more  congenial. 

When  the  day  was  well  spent  the  Bishop  thought  he  might 
beg  leave  to  go  home.  He  knew  of  course  that  he  would  have 
to  pay  well  for  his  entertainment,  so  he  asked  Robin  to  tell 
him  what  the  score  would  be. 

Robin  referred  the  settlement  of  the  bill  to  Little  John, 
who  said,  "  The  length  of  thy  bill,  my  Lord  Bishop,  depends 
upon  the  length  of  thy  purse.  We  will  see  for  ourselves  what 
it  contains." 

He  went  amongst  the  trees  and  led  out  the  bishop's  steed, 
and  unfastened  his  valise.  Somebody  gave  him  a  cloak,  and 
spreading  it  upon   the    ground  he    shook  the   contents   of  the 
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'  -i ':>&i, 


THE    BISHOP    OF    HEREFORD    IS    FORCED    TO    DANCE    A    JIG. 

Bishop's    money-bag    upon    it.      The    merry-men   gave  a  loud 
shout  when  they  saw  the  ghttering  heap  of  gold. 

Little  John  counted  it,  and  announced  that  there  were   five 
hundred  pounds. 
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"A  goodly  sum,"  said  Robin  Hood,  "but  not  too  much  for 
his  Lordship  to  pay,  considering  the  trouble  he  has  put  us  to 
this  day.  He  ought  to  be  grateful  to  us  that  we  spare  him 
his  life." 

The  Bishop  made  a  wry  face,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  raise  any  protest  against  the  terms.  Robin,  however,  was 
not  willing  to  let  him  off  without  a  little  further  punishment, 
so  he  declared  that  the  Bishop  must  give  them  a  specimen  of 
his  dancing  before  he  should  be  allowed  to  depart. 

Allan-a-dale  produced  his  harp  and  Little  John  took  the 
Bishop  by  the  hand  and  made  him  dance  a  jig.  The  Bishop 
struggled,  but  the  more  he  resisted  the  more  he  was  made  to 
jump  about,  and  even  his  own  men  could  not  help  laughing 
at  the  queer  capers  he  cut. 

At  last  the  Bishop,  quite  exhausted,  fell  down  to  the  ground. 
He  soon  came  around  though,  and  then  he  was  set  upon  his 
steed  and  the  animal  was  led  through  the  woods  till  the  high 
road  was  reached.  The  Bishop  was  told  to  go  on  his  way, 
and  he  hurried  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  .  The  last  words  he 
heard  were  from  Little  John,  who  told  him  that  although 
when  he  came  he  meant  to  hang  Robin  Hood,  his  own  life 
had  been  spared,  and  he  ought  therefore  to  be  grateful  and 
pray  for  Robin. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ROBIN    HOOD   AND    GUY    OF    GISBORNE 

One  morning  Robin  Hood  awoke  from  a  somewhat  disturbed 
repose.  His  sleep  had  been  broken  by  dreams.  One  dream 
especially,  that  he  distinctly  remembered,  caused  him  consider- 
able uneasiness.  He  dreamed  that  he  had  fought  with  two 
yeomen,  and  that  they  had  beaten  him,  and  taken  from  him 
his  bow. 

He  told  his  dream,  on  awaking,  to  his  comrade,  Little  John. 
Little  John,  evidently  less  superstitious  than  his  master,  made 
light  of  it.  "  Master,"  said  he,  "  dreams  are  nothing ;  they  are 
swift  and  fickle  as  the  wind.  To-night,  thou  knowest,  it  maj- 
blow  ever  so  loud ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  perfectlj^  still." 

Whether  Robin  Hood  was  ordinarily  superstitious,  or 
whether,  as  happens  to  all  of  of  us,  this  particular  dream  had 
made  an  unusual  impression  upon  him,  his  anxiety  was  not 
easily  relieved.  He  regarded  his  dream  as  an  omen  of  the 
history  of  the  day.  He  ordered  his  men  to  be  ready  for  an}^ 
emergency  that  might  arise.  Especiall}^,  he  requested  Little 
John  to  prepare  to  accompany  him,  so  that  they  might  go 
out  together,  and  see  w^hat  the  dream  might  portend. 

Of  course.  Little  John  was  ready  for  anything.  He  put  on, 
as  did  also  Robin,  his  green  forest  dress.  Thej-  both  provided 
themselves  with  bows  and  arrows ;  and  then  they  sallied  forth 
into  the  early  morning  sunshine. 
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For  a  time,  nothing  appeared.  Except  for  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  and  the  phiyiiig  of  the  leaves  in  the  morning 
breezes,  the  forest  was  as  still  as  midnight.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, they  saw  leaning  against  a  tree,  a  stout,  sturdy-looking 
yeoman.  He  had  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  dagger  in  his 
belt,  and  a  strong  long-bow  in  his  hand.  He  was  clad  from 
head  and  foot  in  a  rough  garment,  made  out  of  a  horse's  hide. 

"  Stand  still,"  master,"  said  Little  John ;  "  remain  under  this 
tree,  and  let  me  go  and  speak  to  that  man,  and  see  what  is 
his  business." 

Robin  Hood  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
feverish  dream,  and  this  circumstance  explains  probably  the 
unusual  peevishness  of  his  reply. 

"I  have  a  good  mind  to  break  thy  head,  Little  John,  for 
that  same  proposal  of  thine.  I  fear  thou  settest  little  store 
by  me.  Is  it  like  Robin  Hood  to  send  his  men  before,  and 
to  stay  himself  behind'?" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  reply  that  was 
irritating  to  Little  John ;  but  he  had  sufficient  self-command 
to  forbear  any  retort.  He  turned  aside  into  the  forest.  He 
was  in  great  heaviness  of  mind  at  anything  like  an  unkind 
word  having  passed  between  him  and  his  master. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  his  thoughts  turned 
in  quite  another  direction.  He  stumbled  upon  two  of  his  men, 
who  were  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  At  the  same  time,  Will 
Scadlock,  another  of  the  band,  came  running  towards  him, 
with  every  sign  of  terror.  And,  before  he  had  recovered  from 
the  surprise  which    these   events   had    produced,    he    saw    the 
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Sheriff  of  Nottingbam,  with  seven-score  men,  riding  rapidly 
towards  him. 

For  once  Little  John  seems  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  his 
self-possession.  He  forgot,  probably  through  the  influence 
which  the  events  of  the  morning  had  had  upon  him,  that 
there  are  times  when  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  one  shot  I  will  shoot.  I  will  put  all  my 
strength  into  it.     I  will  see  if  I  can't  make  that  Sheriff  stop." 

Unfortunately,  he  put  too  much  strength  into  it,  for  in  the 
strain  the  bow  broke.  It  fell  down  to  the  ground.  Not  how- 
ever, before  the  arrow  had  quite  left  it.  The  arrow  struck 
down,  not  the  Sheriff,  but  one  of  the  Sheriff's  men  who  was 
riding  by  his  side. 

Little  John  was  now  defenceless.  His  bow  was  broken ; 
his  arrow  was  sped ;  he  was  being  surrounded  rapidly  by  the 
Sheriff's  armed  men.  Bitterly  he  bewailed  his  haste  and  his 
indiscretion.  FooUshly,  he  laid  the  blame  upon  his  broken 
bow.  But  all  his  regrets  and  reproaches  were  of  no  use.  In 
a  few  moments  he  was  seized  and  bound,  with  the  consolatory 
assurance,  from  the  lips  of  the  Sheriff,  that  the  least  he 
must  expect  was  to  be  hanged  on  the  tree  to  which  the 
Sheriff  forthwith   tied  him. 

Let  us  see  now  how  Robin  Hood  was  getting  on  with  the 
stranger  in  the  horse's  hide. 

No  sooner  had  Little  John  left  him,  than  he  walked  boldly 
up  to  the  man,  and  addressed  him  in  courteous  terms. 

"Good  morrow,  good  fellow,"  said  Robin  Hood. 

"  G-ood  morrow,"  was  the  stranger's  reply. 
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"  I  should  take  thee  to  be  a  good  archer,  by  the  look  of  thy 
bow,"  said  Robin. 

"I  can  shoot  a  little,"  replied  the  man,  "but  shooting  is 
not  my  business  to-day." 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  thy  business  f  "  said  Robin. 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  sent  out  to  seek  a  man 
whom  they  call  Robin  Hood.  It  would  be  worth  more  than 
forty  pounds  to  me  if  I  could  catch  him.  But,  unfortunately, 
I  am  ignorant  of  this  part  of  the  forest,  and  I  don't  know 
my  way." 

"  Oh,"  said  Robin,  "  if  that  is  thy  business,  I  can  soon 
guide  thee  to  Robin  Hood.  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that 
he  is  far  distant.  But  come,"  he  added,  "  the  day  is  3^oung 
yet.  Let  us  first  try  our  hand  with  the  bow.  It  may  even 
happen  that  Robin  Hood  will  pass  this  way,  and,  if  he  does, 
I  will  introduce  thee  to  him." 

With  this  assurance,  the  stranger  was  satisfied.  He  con- 
sented readily  to  Robin's  proposal.  They  proceeded  to  cut 
down  two  twigs,  and  to  fix  them,  with  the  usual  garland 
hanging  on  them,  at  the  distance  of  three-score  rods. 

"  Now,  good  fellow,"  said  Robin,  "  shoot  first." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  man,  "  I  would  rather  thou  shot  first." 

Robin  then  bent  his  bow.  He  sent  his  arrow  within  an  inch 
of  the  mark.  The  man  also  shot,  but  did  not  come  so  near. 
In  the  second  bout  Robin  was  still  more  successful.  The 
stranger  proved  himself  a  good  shot  indeed,  for  his  arrow 
went  within  the  garland.  Robin  Hood's  arrow,  however, 
struck  one  of  the  twigs,  and  clave  it  right  in  two. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  call  that  right  good  shooting. 
I  do  not  think  Robin  Hood  himself  could  shoot  better.  Hast 
thou  any  objection,  friend,  to  tell  me  thy  name?" 

"  I  will  tell  thee  my  name,"  said  Robin  Hocfd,  "  if  thou  wilt 
tell  me  thine." 

"  My  name,"  said  the  man,  "  is  Guy  of  Gisborne,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  dale." 

"My  name,"  said  the  outlaw,  "is  Robin  Hood,  and  I  dwell 
in  this  wood." 

The  man  looked  at  Robia  for  a  moment,  and  then  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  sword.  Robin  did  the  same.  Without  further 
delay,  they  stood  face  to  face.  Each  man  knew  instinctively 
that  he  would  have  to  fight  for  his  very  Hfe.  They  fought 
desperately  for  nearly  two  hours,  without  any  considerable  ad- 
vantage on  either  side,  till  at  last  Robin  had  the  misfortune 
to  stumble  against  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  only  just  missed 
a  blow  that  would  at  once  have  terminated  the  encounter.  In 
a  moment,  however,  he  was  on  his  feet  again. 

"  Never,"  he  muttered,  "  was  it  a  man's  destiny  to  die  be- 
fore his  day." 

And  with  that  he  sprang  once  more  upon  Guy,  and  at  one 
stroke  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

After  such  a  fight  as  he  had  just  had,  Robin's  business  for 
that    day   might   well    have   been   over.       But   it    was  not  so. 

What  was  his  precise  motive  is  not  clear,  nor  whether  he 
was  aware  of  the  proximity  of  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham ; 
but  he  divested  himself  of  his  green  dress,  and  laid  it  upon 
the  dead  body  of  Guy ;  he  also  clothed  himself  in  Guy's  coat 
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of  horse's  bide  and  assumed   his   sword    and    bow,    and    then, 
setting  Guy's  born  to  his  bps,  be  blew  a  loud  blast. 

Whether  Robin  knew  it  or  not,  the  Sheriff  was  not  far  off. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  recognized  it  as  the 
horn  of  Guy  of  Gisborne.  He  took  it  as  the  signal  that  Guy 
had  succeeded  in  capturing  Eobin  Hood,  and  he  gave  way  to 
rejoicing  accordingly.  Nor  were  his  men  less  disposed  to  re- 
joice than  be  was.  There  were  few  of  them  who  did  not  owe 
Robin  a  grudge.  Now  that  he  was,  as  they  concluded,  out  of 
the  way,  they  would  be  able  to  enjoy  more  peacefully  their 
sports  in  the  forest,  and  would  have  one  formidable  competitor 
the  less  in  their  games  with  the  long-bow. 

Meantime,  Robin,  in  the  attire  of  his  adversary,  was  ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  the  Sheriff  and  bis  men  were  so 
heedlessly  enjoying  themselves.  He  was  attracted  by  their 
shouting  and  laughter.  Proceeding  cautiously,  and  keeping  at 
first  at  a  little  distance,  he  soon  ascertained  how  matters 
stood.  He  saw  Little  John  bound  to  the  tree.  He  gathered 
from  one  of  his  men,  who  was  hovering  about  under  the 
shadow  of  the  fohage,  all  that  bad  happened.  He  resolved, 
under  the  cover  of  his  disguise,  to  go  up  to  the  Sheriff  at  once. 

The  Sheriff,  having  heard  the  horn  of  Sir  Guy,  was  ready 
to  receive  him. 

"Come  hither — come  hither,  thou  good  Sir  Guy.  Ask  what 
thou  wilt  of  me,"  said  the  Sheriff. 

"  I  ask  nothing  for  what  I  have  done,"  said  Robin,  "  neither 
gold  nor  fee;  only,  now  that  I  have  slain  the  master,  let  me 
go  and  slay  the  man." 
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"  Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  so  little,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  when 
thou  mightst  have  had  so  much.  Why,  thou  mightst  have 
had  a  Knight's  fee  for  slaying  that  villain  Robin  Hood. 
However,  have  thy  way." 

As  soon  as  Robin  had  received  the  requisite  permission,  he 
hied  to  Little  John.     The  Sheriff  and  his  men  followed  close. 

"Nay,"  said  Robin,  "ye  must  stand  back.  I  must  shrive 
the  man  alone." 

The  Sheriff  and  his  men  stood  back,  and  remained  at  a 
distance,  though  they  observed  all  that  was  done. 

Meantime,  Little  John  had  recognized  his  master,  disguised 
though  he  was.  His  spirits  rose  accordingly.  When  Robin 
came  up  to  him,  he  took  out  a  knife  and  cut  his  bonds. 
Then  he  handed  to  him  Guy's  sword,  and  his  bows  and 
arrows.  The  Sheriff  and  his  men  stood  surprised.  They  knew 
not  what  would  happen  next.  How  much  more  surprised 
were  they,  however,  when  Little  John  and  Robin  Hood  both 
proceeded  to  bend  their  bows!  In  an  instant  the  whole 
company  fled.  They  rushed  off  towards  Nottingham.  But 
they  could  not  fly  fast  enough  to  escape  one  of  Little  John's 
arrows,  which  gave  the  Sheriff  a  flesh-wound,  the  mark  of 
which  he  bore  to  his  dying  day. 

The  arrow  that  the  Sheriff  drew  from  his  wound,  was  one 
that  had  the  mark  of  Gruy  of  Gisborne. 
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CHAPTER  XIY 

EOBIN  hood's  adventures  WITH  A  SHEPHERD  AND  WITH  A  TINKER 

Robin,  taking  a  walk  one  morning,  found  a  shepherd  lying  on 
the  ground  with  his  bag  and  his  bottle  beside  him.  He  was 
a  jolly-looking  fellow,  and  Robin  resolved  to  have  some  talk 
with  him. 

"  Get  up,  get  up,  shepherd,"  said  Robin,  "  and  let  me  see 
what  there  is  in  thy  bag  and  bottle." 

"I  would  like  to  know  what  right  thou  hast  to  see  what 
there  is  in  my  bag  and  bottle." 

"Here  is  my  right,"  said  Robin,  touching  his  sword,  "and 
I  mean  to  taste  thy  bottle,  too,  before  I  go." 

"Thou  shalt  not  taste  my  bottle,"  said  the  shepherd  "until 
at  least  thou  hast  fought  for  it." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  fight,"  said  Robin  Hood.  And  he  thought 
the  shepherd  would  be  so  easy  for  him  to  get  the  best  of  that 
he  told  him  he  would  give  him  twenty  pounds  if  he  won  the 
fight. 

It  was  the  shepherd's  turn  now  to  be  surprised.  He  knew 
not  what  to  say.  He  seemed  to  think  that  Robin  was  making 
game  of  him.  Robin,  to  reassure  him,  threw  down  twenty 
pieces  on  the  ground. 

"  Thou  knowest,"  said  the  man,  "  that  I  have  no  money. 
Why  dost  thou  tease  me  '^  I  have  nothing  but  my  bag  and 
bottle  to  lay  against  thy  twenty  pounds." 
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"  Let  it  be  so,  then,"  said  Robin.     "  I  am  content." 

"I  hope  thou  wilt  be  content  when  the  fight  is  over,"  said 
the  shepherd,  "  I  will  soon  let  thee  know  that  this  crook  of 
mine  is  worth  as  much  as  thy  sword  any  day." 

The  fight  now  began  in  earnest.  Of  course,  if  the  shepherd 
had  not  known  how  to  use  his  crook,  the  swordsman  would 
have  been  in  upon  him  a  trice;  as  it  was,  the  shepherd  knew 
so  well  how  to  use  his  crook,  that  Robin  could  not  get  in  at 
him  at  all;  and  besides  this,  the  shepherd  gave  Robin  many 
heavy  blows.  The  fight  lasted  nearly  the  whole  morning,  till 
at  last  Robin,  exhausted,  partly  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
partly  by  the  long-continued  exertion,  sank  down  on  to  the 
ground. 

"  Arise,  arise,  thou  proud  fellow !  "  said  the  shepherd.  "  Thou 
shalt  have  fair  play.      I  never  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down." 

"  I  will  arise,"  said  Robin,  "  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  cannot  get 
up  just  yet.  But  meantime  do  me  a  favor.  Reach  me  my 
little  horn  there,  and  let  me  blow  a  few  blasts." 

"  Thou  mayst  blow  as  many  blasts  as  thou  pleasest  for  me," 
said  the  shepherd  ;  "  but  unless  thou  art  prepared  to  yield,  I 
would  advise  thee  to  spare  thy  breath." 

Robin,  however,  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  was  well 
assured  that  he  would  not  need  to  spend  any  more  breath  in 
fighting,  that  day  at  least.  He  placed  his  bugle  to  his  lips, 
and  blew  with  might  and  main.  Little  John  now,  as  usual, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  though  this  time  he  came  alone. 

"Who  is  that,  thou  proud  fellow,"  said  the  shepherd  "that 
comes  running  down  yonder  hilH" 
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"That  is  Little  John,  Robin  Hood's  man,"  said  Robin.  "We 
will  see  if  thou  canst  manage  to  deal  with  him  as  thou  hast 
dealt  with  me." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  master  *? "  said  Little  John,  as  soon  as 
he  reached  the  spot. 

"  My  case  is  a  bad  one,"  said  Robin,  mournfully.  "  That 
shepherd  there  has  beaten  me  almost  into  a  pulp." 
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"  Then  he  shall  beat  me  into  a  pulp,  too,"  said  Little  John, 
"  unless  he  turn  and  flee." 

"  I  never  flee,"  said  the  shepherd.  "  My  crook  has  already 
brought  down  thy  master,  and  I  think  it  will  bring  down  thee." 

Little  John  and  the  shepherd  now  went  to  work.  The  very 
start  was  bad  for  Little  John.  The  shepherd  gave  him  a  blow 
under  the  chin  which  made  him  feel  anything  but  comfortable. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Blow  after  blow  fell  upon 
Little  John's  shoulders,  and  he  found  his  sword  as  useless 
against  such  a  weapon  as  his  master  had  already  done. 

"  Hold  thy  hand,  shepherd,"  said  Little  John  at  last ;  "  I 
have  no  desire  for  any  more  acquaintance  with  thy  crook." 

"  Yes,  hold  thy  hand,"  said  Robin  Hood.  "  Thou  hast  won 
thy  twenty  pounds  fairly,  and  thou  hast  won  them  twice." 

Thus  the  business  was  settled,  and  the  shepherd  walked  off 
with  his  twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket  and  his  bag  and  bottle 
untouched.  But  it  was  the  first  time  and  the  last  that  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  were  beaten  by  a  shepherd,  both  in 
one  day. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Robin  Hood  was  on  his  way 
to  Nottingham,  he  fell  in  with  a  tinker.  Seeing  that  he  was 
an  active,  sprightly  fellow  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
him. 

"  Wliere  dost  thou  live,  friend  ? "  said  Robin ;  "  and  hast 
thou  heard  the  news  ? " 

"  What  news — what  news  ?  "  said  the  man.  "  I  hve  at  Ban- 
bury, and  am  a  tinker  by  trade.     But  I  have  heard  no  news." 

"  As  for  the  news,"  said  Robin,  "  what  I  have  heard  is  this 
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— that  two  tinkers  have  been  put  into  the  stocks  for  drinking 
too  much  beer." 

"If  that  be  all,"  replied  the  tinker,  "it  isn't  worth  much. 
I  think  that  very  likely  it  is  true.  But  I  think  it  is  just  as 
true  that  if  thou  wert  to  be  put  into  the  stocks  every  time 
thou  drinkest  good  ale,  thou  wouldst  have  a  full  share  of 
their  hospitality." 

"  Well,  thou  art  not  so  far  wrong  there,"  said  Robin.  "  I 
own  that  I  do  not  often  turn  away  my  lips  from  a  horn  of 
good  ale.  But  hast  thou  any  news '?  Surely,  travelling  about 
as  thou  dost,  thou  hearest  lots  of  news." 

"Ay,"  said  the  tinker,  "I  do,  and  the  latest  I  have  heard 
is  the  best." 

"What  may  that  be?"  asked  Robin. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  at  last  there  is  to  be  an 
effort  made  to  catch  that  thief,  Robin  Hood.  He  has  done 
mischief  enough  in  this  forest.  I  have  a  warrant,  myself, 
from  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  to  catch  him;  and  it  would 
be  worth  a  hundred  pounds  to  me  if  I  could  find  him." 

"  Let  me  see  thy  warrant,  friend,"  said  Robin. 

"  That  I  will  not,"  replied  the  man ;  "  but  if  thou  canst 
help  me  in  my  enterprise,  I  will  make  it  better  for  thee." 

Said  Robin,  "I  am  on  my  way  to  Nottingham.  I  think  it 
is  very  hkely  we  should  find  him  there." 

"Dost  thou  think  so*?"  said  the  tinker;  "then  I  will  go 
with  thee.  Thou  hast  thy  sword,  I  see,  and  I  have  this 
crab-tree  staff.  I  think  that  between  us  w^e  may  win  the 
hundred  pounds." 
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THE    FIGHT    BETWEEN    ROBIN    HOOD    AND    THE    TINKER. 

"When  they  arrived  in  Nottingham,  Robin  Hood  invited 
the  tinker  to  go  with  him  to  an  inn,  where  he  treated  him 
so  Uberally  to  ale  that  he  became  drunk,  and,  finally,  fell 
asleep.  When  he  awoke,  Robin  Hood  had  gone,  and  the 
Sheriff's  warrant  was  missing  too.  The  tinker  called  the  land- 
lord, and  told  him  of  his  loss.  "  Why,"  said  the  landlord, 
laughing,  "  thou  hast  been  cheated ;  that  was  Robin  Hood 
himself." 

"  That  Robin  Hood,"  said  the  tinker  with  an  oath.      "  If   I 
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had  only  known !  if  I  had  only  known !  But  which  way  did 
he  go?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  landlord,  "  thou  wouldst  find 
him  in  the  forest,  and  shooting  the  king's  deer." 

"I  will  go  after  him  at  once,"  said  the  tinker. 

"  But  first  thou  wilt  pay  thy  shot,"  said  the  landlord. 

Robin  Hood  had  told  the  landlord  that  the  tinker  would 
pay  for  both,  and  now  the  tinker  with  much  difficulty 
mustered  twenty  shillings,  which  was  what  the  landlord 
demanded. 

The  tinker  at  once  started  to  hunt  for  Robin  again ;  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  meet  him  in  the  forest  the  next  day. 
He  attacked  him  immediately  with  a  thick  staff  that  he  carried, 
while  Robin  defended  himself  as  best  he  could  with  his  sword. 
Alas!  he  was  once  more  unfortunate.  The  tinker  proved  as 
skillful  with  his  staff  as  the  shepherd  had  proved  with  his 
crook.  Robin  gave  him  some  hard  blows  indeed,  but  before 
long  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  tinker,  who  called  upon  him 
to  yield  or  he  would  crack  his  skull. 

Robin  blew  his  horn  for  help,  and  Little  John  and  another 
came  to  his  aid.  They  seized  the  tinker  and  were  going  to 
hang  him  to  a  tree,  but  he  was  such  a  fine,  stout  fellow  that 
Robin  Hood  thought  he  would  like  to  add  him  to  his  band. 
So  he  proposed  that  he  should  join,  saying  that  he  would  give 
him  the  hundred  pounds  reward  which  he  had  lost.  This  was 
too  good  an  offer  to  be  refused,  so  the  tinker  agreed,  and 
Robin  said  that  as  he  was  a  man  of  metal  by  trade,  he  hoped 
he  would  prove  a  man  of  mettle  by  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

KOBIN    HOOD   RESCUES  A  WIDOW'S   THREE   SONS 

In  the  merry  month  of  May,  Robin  Hood  was  once  more  on 
his  way  to  Nottingham.  He  saw  an  old  woman  sitting  by  the 
roadside  who  was  weeping  bitterly.  He  kindly  inquired  why 
she  wept.  The  old  woman  replied  that  her  three  sons  had 
been  captured  by  the  foresters  and  taken  to  Nottingham, 
where  they  now  lay  under  sentence  of  death. 

Then  Robin  inquired  what  they  were  going  to  be  hanged 
for ;  and  soon  learned  that  it  was  for  nothing  worse  than  steal- 
ing the  king's  deer ;  and  that  the  men,  indeed,  belonged  to  his 
own  band.  Robin  at  once  remembered  the  old  woman  as  one 
who  had  once  been  kind  to  him  ;  but  if  he  had  not,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  men  were  of  his  band  was  sufficient  to  arouse 
all  his  energies.  He  tried  to  console  the  old  woman  by  vow- 
ing that  he  would  rescue  her  sons  before  three  days  had  fled. 
Then  he  hastened  to  Nottingham,  where  he  saw  men  busy 
erecting  a  gallows  in  the  market  place,  and  was  told  that  in 
the  morning  the  three  imprisoned  brothers  were  to  be  hanged 
thereon. 

Having  obtained  this  information,  Robin  betook  himself  to 
the  forest,  and  held  consultation  with  his  leaders  as  to  what 
plan  they  should  adopt  for  the  rescue  of  the  brothers.  They 
were  not  long  in  deciding ;  and  then  Robin,  Allan,  Scadlock, 
and  Little  John   started    off   to    the    villages   round    about   to 
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acquaint  their  trusty  friends  with  the  work  that  they  had  to 
do.     By  night  all  arrangements  were  completed. 

Robin  soon  after  daybreak  started  for  Nottingham.  When 
he  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  he  overtook  a 
poor  ''  palmer,"  as  in  those  days  they  called  a  person  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  token  thereof 
brought  back  a  palm  branch.  Robin  addressed  the  palmer  and 
aaked  him  for  the  news. 

"Sad  news — sad  news!"  said  the  palmer.  "There  are  three 
good  men  to  be  hanged  to-day." 

"  That  is  indeed  sad  news,"  said  Robin.  "  What  are  they 
to  be  hanged  for?" 

The  palmer  rehearsed  the  information  that  Robin  already 
possessed. 

"  Now,"  said  Robin,  "  I  must  go  and  see  this  execution.  1 
wish  thou  would st  change  dresses  with  me.  I  will  give  thee, 
if  thou  wilt,  forty  shillings  to  boot." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  palmer,  "  thy  dress  is  new  and  handsome ; 
mine  is  old  and  poor!  Never,  as  long  as  thou  livest,  make 
sport  of  an  old  man ! " 

The  palmer  however  w^as  convinced  that  Robin  was  in 
earnest  when  he  saw  him  pull  some  money  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  was  not  long  in  taking  off  his  clothes,  which  Robin  put  on. 

Robin  now  presented  a  strange  spectacle, — at  least  he  would 
have  done  so  in  the  eyes  of  his  men.  For  one  thing,  the 
palmer's  hat  was  sadly  too  big  for  him.  It  came  down  almost 
over  his  eyes.  The  coat  was  ragged  and  torn.  The  other 
garments  were  patched  all  over. 
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Robin  hurried  on  to  Nottingham,  the  streets  of  which  he 
found  filled  with  people,  all  of  whom  were  talking  about  the 
execution  which  was  to  take  place.  He  walked  as  quickly  as 
he  could  through  the  town  towards  the  Sheriff's  house. 
Presently  he  met  that  official,  walking  in  the  street.  Acting 
the  part  he  had  assumed,  he  boldly  addressed  him. 

"  May  Christ  save  thee.  Sheriff !  "  he  said  ;  "  may  Christ  save 
and  protect  thee !  Now,  what  wilt  thou  give  a  poor  man  to 
be  thy  hangman  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  thee,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  the  rogues'  suits  of 
clothes,  and  thirteen  pence  besides." 

Robin  accepted  the  Sheriff's  terms  and  followed  him  to  the 
prison.  The  three  condemned  men  were  pacing  their  cell  as 
the  Sheriff  entered,  not  at  all  daunted  at  the  near  prospect 
of  death.  The  Sheriff  signalled  Robin  to  bind  them,  and  this 
he  proceeded  to  do,  but  in  the  operation  managed  to  whisper 
into  their  ears,  "All's  right;  Robin  will  be  here." 

When  the  time  was  up,  the  cell  door  was  opened,  and  the 
men  were  led  out  and  placed  in  a  low  cart,  where  they  knelt 
down,  and  the  cart  moved  on,  surrounded  by  the  Sheriff's 
spearmen. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people  in  the  streets,  and  many 
ill  words  were  shouted  at  the  Sheriff  as  he  rode  along.  At 
length  they  came  in  sight  of  the  gallows,  against  which  was 
reared  a  ladder,  and  from  the  centre  beam  hung  three  noosed 
ropes. 

Robin  cast  a  searching  glance  amongst  the  crowd  as  the 
cart  stopped,  and,  to  his  joy,    he  recognized  Little   John    and 
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Allan,  and  thereby  knew  the   force  that   he   relied   on  was   at 
hand. 

The  spearmen   were    ordered    to    clear   a    space    around    the 
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gallows,  the  Sheriff  riding  about  to  see  that  proper  order  was 
kept.  The  open  space  was  some  time  in  forming ;  but  at 
length  it  was  made,  and.  the  Sheriff  called  out, — 

"  Now,  hangman,  waste  no  time." 

The  hangman,  however,  had  been  busily  engaged,  while  the 
Sheriff  was  looking  after  his  men,  in  quietly  severing  the 
bonds  of  the  brothers,  who,  in  obedience  to  Robin's  injunction, 
still  knelt  down  in  the  cart. 

On  hearing  the  Sheriff's  order,  Robin  sprang  up  nimbly. 
The  Sheriff  looked  at  him,  and  turned  livid  with  rage. 

Robin  held  a  sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  brandishing 
over  his  head.  The  three  brothers  were  up,  with  their  arms 
loose,  and  standing  back  to  back. 

"Who's  on  Robin  Hood's  side?" 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  roar  of  voices ;  the  slender  bari'ier 
of  spearmen  that  separated  the  people  from  the  gallows  was 
broken,  the  people  seized  the  spears  from  the  men's  hands, 
and  arming  themselves,  struck  right  and  left  amongst  the 
Sheriff's  supporters. 

At  the  same  time,  Robin's  men,  numbering  some  fifty, 
pressed  forward  to  where  Robin  and  the  brothers  now  stood, 
hemmed  in  by  friends  and  foes.  They  had  leaped  down  from 
the  cart  at  Robin's  bidding,  but,  the  next  moment,  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives  by  the  press  of  people.  Some  of  Robin's 
men  thrust  a  sword  into  each  brother's  hand,  which  they 
wielded  with  a  vigor  inspired  by  their  love  of  life. 

The  Sheriff  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  dragged  off 
his    horse,   but    was    saved    by    the   plunging   animal,    which. 
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frightened  by  the  noise,  reared  and  kicked  savagely.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  horse's  restiveness,  he  dashed  through  the 
crowd,  nor  stopped  to  look  behind  him  until  he  had  reached 
his  house. 

"T  do  verily  believe,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "that  the  devil 
is  in  Robin  Hood ;  he's  in  Nottingham  again  to-day,  and  has 
rescued  the  prisoners." 

The  fight  continued  in  the  streets,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Robin  and  his  fellows  got  clear  of  the  crowd.  Then  they 
made  a  dash  for  the  nearest  gate,  and  fought  their  way  out 
into  the  open  country.  The  tumult  in  the  tow^n  lasted  for  a 
considerable  time;  and  many  broken  heads  and  aching  sides 
were  the  result  of  the  Sheriff's  attempt  to  hang  the  three 
merry-men. 

Robin  dispersed  his  band  on  getting  into  the  forest,  taking 
with  him  the  three  brothers  whose  lives  he  had  so  bravely 
saved. 

The  old  woman,  their  mother,  when  she  saw  them  again, 
fell  on  their  necks  and  embraced  them,  one  after  the  other, 
without  a  word ;  her  tears  fell  too  fast,  and  her  joy  was  too 
great,  to  permit  of  her  tongue  speaking.  She  remained  with 
them  in  the  forest  for  several  years;  and  at  length  died  in  a 
good  old  age,  and  was  buried  under  an  old  oak-tree. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  ARROW  WITH  A  GOLDEN  HEAD. 

The  time  came  when  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  weary 
of  coping  with  Robin  Hood  and  his  men.  He  had  been  so 
frustrated  in  all  his  designs  against  them,  his  authority  and 
that  of  his  predecessors  had  been  so  wantonly  defied,  that  he 
was  driven  almost  to  his  wits'  end.  And  yet  he  was  extreme- 
ly uncomfortable  to  have  such  a  band  of  outlaws  at  his  very 
gates,  and  not  afraid,  when  occasion  offered,  to  come  within 
them.  To  leave  them  alone  seemed  to  be  a  neglect  of  duty; 
to  attack  them  seemed  to  be  ouly  to  bring  down  upon  him- 
self certain  defeat.  He  had  heard  much  lately  of  the  wisdom 
of  King  Richard,  and  so  he  thougbt  he  would  go  to  London, 
and  lay  the  whole  business  before  the  King. 

To  visit  the  metropolis  was  not  so  easy  a  thing  in  those 
days  as  it  is  now.  It  took  a  considerable  time,  and  was  not 
free  from  a  certain  amount  of  danger.  Perhaps  the  Sheriff 
thought,  however,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  King's  favor 
by  his  unwonted  exertion  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

When  he  arrived  in  London,  he  w^as  received  by  the  Kiug 
graciously  enough.  He  unfolded  to  the  King  the  whole  story 
of  Robin  Hood's  outlawry,  and  told  him  how  persistently  his 
own  authority  had  been  defied.  But  whether  the  King  had 
other  matters  to  attend  to,  or  whether,  having  contended  with 
Saracens   abroad,    he   held    in    light    esteem  a  few  outlaws   at 
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home,  he  did  not  give  the   business  that   degree    of   attention 
which  the  Sheriff  thought  its  importance  demanded. 

"Why,"  said  the  King,  "what  can  I  do?  Art  thou  not 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  for  me?  Go  home,  and  put  the  law 
in  force ;  if  necessary,  use  some  device.  Surely,  thou  must  be 
able,  with  such  troops  as  thou  hast,  to  bring  these  few 
foresters  to  bay." 

With  this  advice,  brief  as  it  was,  and  hardly  worth  going 
to  London  to  get,  the  Sheriff  had  to  be  content.  On  his  re- 
turn journey,  he  thought  over  the  matter  again  and  again. 
He  especially  pondered  on  the  King's  suggestion,  to  use  some 
device.  Before  he  arrived  at  home,  he  had  decided  on  a  plan, 
which  he  soon  proceeded  to  put  into  execution. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  hold  grand  shooting-matches.  The  Sheriff's  device  was,  to 
announce  such  a  match,  one  of  the  grandest  that  had  been 
for  years ;  and  then  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  in  the  hope  that 
Eobin  Hood  would  be  tempted  into  his  toils. 

Of  course,  Bobin,  who  heard  everything,  soon  heard  of  this 
match.     It  was  the  talk  of  all  the  country  round. 

Said  he,  one  day,  to  his  men,  "  Come,  my  men,  you  must 
get  ready;  we  must  go  and  see  this  fun." 

Said  David  of  Doncaster,  one  of  his  band,  "  Take  my  advice 
master,  and  do  not  stir.  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  my 
friends  in  Nottingham  that  this  match  is  only  a  trick  to  en- 
trap thee  and  us.  Let  us  stay  where  we  are,  master,  safe 
under  the  green  wood- tree." 

"Nay,"     said    Robin     Hood,      "that     counsel     smacks     of 
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cowardice.  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  For  my  part,  come  what 
will,  I  am  resolved  to  go." 

Little  John,  who  was  ever  eager  for  an  adventure,  seconded 
his  master's  design. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  let  us  be  cautious.  Let  us,  at  least,  leave 
our  mantles  of  green  behind  us.  Let  us  put  on  various  dis- 
guises. If  we  dress,  one  in  white,  another  in  red,  another  in 
blue,  and  so  on,  I  trust  we  shall  go  safely,  and  safely  return." 

Little  John's  advice  having  been  accepted,  all  the  band  ar- 
rived in  Nottingham  at  the  appointed  day.  They  entered  the 
town  by  different  gates,  and  separated  themselves  in  the 
crowd,  carefully  avoiding  any  sign  of  recognition  of  each 
other. 

When  the  games  began,  the  Sheriff  looked  round  to  see  if 
he  could  find  Robin  Hood.  He  was  sadly  disappointed 
when  he  saw  nowhere  the  Lincoln  green.  Still  the  games 
went  on  well.  There  was  a  man  in  blue  who  shot  well, 
another  in  yellow  who  shot  better,  another  in  brown  who 
shot  best  of  all.     But  there  was  no  sign  of  Robin  Hood. 

The  principal  game  of  the  day  was  to  obtain  for  its  winner 
the  prize  of  an  arrow  with  a  golden  head.  It  was  competed 
for  by  all  the  Sheriff's  best  archers,  and  by  all  the  most 
famous  bowman  round  about ;  nor  did  the  strangers  who  were 
dressed  in  the  various  colored  garbs  fail  to  achieve  their  share 
of  distinction.  "  Well  done,  brown  jacket ! "  and  then,  "  Well 
done,  blue !  "  were  cries  that  were  frequently  heard ;  but  at 
last  all  agreed  that  the  arrow  had  been  won  by  a  man  in  red, 
to  whom,  accordingly,  it  was  awarded  with  acclamation. 
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Of  course,  no  one  needs  to  be  informed  now,  that  the  man 
in  red  was  no  other  than  Robin  Hood.  Had  the  Sheriff 
suspected  the  fact,  it  might  have  gone  hardly  with  Robin, 
notwithstanding  that  so  many  of  his  archers  were  near.  But  the 
Sheriff  had  no  suspicion.  Still,  it  was  necessary  to  observe 
caution  in  departing,  as  it  had  been  in  coming.  The  men 
left  the  town  quietly,  and  in  parties  of  not  more  than  three 
or  four.  The  respective  companies  passed  each  other  as 
strangers.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  due  time,  they  were 
all  assembled  once  more  under  the  greenwood  shade. 

When  they  were  all  together,  they  gave  a  grand  shout  of 
triumph,  that  might  almost  have  been  heard  in  Nottingham. 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  were  as  boisterous  in  their 
merriment  as  any  of  the  band. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  wanting,"  said  Robin  Hood,  "to 
make  my  satisfaction  complete." 

"  What  is  that  1  "  said  Little  John. 

"I  should  like,"  said  Robin,  "that  yon  Sheriff  should  know 
who  it  was  that  bore  away  his  arrow.  If  I  could  let  him  know 
that,  my  joy  would  be  complete." 

"Why,  master,  nothing  is  easier,"  said  Little  John.  "Take 
my  advice  again,  and  it  is  done." 

"  Well,  speak  on.  Little  John,"  said  Robin  ;  "  thou  art  quick- 
.  witted,  I  know." 

"This  is  my  advice,  then,"  said  Little  John;  "that  thou 
pen  a  letter  to  him,  and  that,  when  it  is  ready,  we  find  some 
trusty  messenger,  and  send  it  to  Nottingham." 

"But  who  shall  be  our  messenger?"    said   Robin.     "For   a 
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man  to  be  a  bearer  of  such  a  message  as  that  would  be  any- 
thing but  safe." 

"  Master,"  said  Little  John,  "  leave  that  to  me.  My  arrow 
will  be  the  best  messenger.  It,  at  least,  will  run  no  risk.  I 
will  stick  thy  letter  on  my  arrow's  head,  and  then  shoot  it 
into  the  town." 

Little  John's  project  was  app];oved  and  carried  out.  The 
next  day  an  arrow  was  seen  to  fly  over  the  people's  heads, 
and  to  fall  into  the  market-place  at  Nottingham.  It  had  a 
letter  stuck  to  it,  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  to  whom  it  was  at 
once  conveyed.  The  Sheriff,  we  are  told,  raved  like  a  mad- 
man. He  fumed,  and  he  chafed,  and  he  swore,  and  he  cursed, 
till  his  people  thought  he  was  really  bereft  of  his  senses.  But 
no  fuming  or  chafing  could  bring  back  the  arrow  with  the 
golden  head,  which  was  safe  amongst  Kobin's  other  treasures 
under  the  greenwood  tree. 
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CHAPTER  XYII 

KOBIN    HOOD   AND    QUEEN   ELEANOB 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Eobin  Hood  was  to  be  brought 
for  the  first  time  into  the  presence  of  the  King.  As  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  he  had  other  interviews  with  the  King  after- 
wards;  this  one  we  are  about  to  relate  came  about  through 
the  curiousity  of  Queen  Eleanor  to  see  our  outlaw.  Through 
having  been  more  at  home  than  her  husband  had  been,  she 
had  doubtless  heard  more  of  Robin  Hood's  fame  in  the  north 
country;  and  we  gather  that  she  had  gained  a  favorable 
opinion  of  him,  and  was  desirous  of  being  his  friend.  It  had 
been  decided  to  have  a  display  of  archery  in  what  was  then 
the  field  of  Finsbury,  just  out  of  London.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  the  King  and  the  Queen  were  each  to  take 
different  sides,  and  to  secure  their  respective  champions.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  should  both  do  their  best,  and  win, 
one    or    the   other,  a  friendly  victory. 

Prompted  by  a  womanly  anxiety  for  success,  and  by  a  still 
more  womanly  curiosity,  it  occurred  to  Queen  Eleanor  to  send 
for  Robin  Hood.  Of  course,  it  still  remained  to  be  seen  if  he 
could  be  induced  to  come ;  but,  if  he  could,  the  Queen  believed 
what  she  had  been  told,  that  she  would  need  no  other 
champion. 

One  day,  in  hot  haste,  the  Queen  called  her  page,  Richard 
Partington,  into  her  chamber,  and   acquainted  him,   privately, 
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with  her  wishes.  She  requested  him  to  go  to  Nottingham  at 
once,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  tliither ;  and,  when  he 
was  there,  he  was  to  find  out  Kobin  Hood,  and  to  convey  to 
him  her  queenly  pleasure.  As  a  token  of  her  wish  and  an 
assurance  of  her  protection,  she  sent  him  a  costly  ring. 

The  Queen's  commands  were  strictly  obeyed,  as  Queen's 
commands  usually  are;  and,  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time  for  those  days,  Richard  Partington  found  himself  in  an 
inn  at  Nottingham.  When  he  had  settled  down,  and  had 
made  the  needful  change  in  his  apparel,  he  called  for  a  bottle 
of  Rhenish  wine ;  and  he  asked  a  yeoman,  who  occupied  a 
seat  by  the  fire,  to  join  him  in  drinking  the  Queen's  health. 
Over  the  wine,  the  yeoman  and  the  page  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  by-and-by,  the  conversation  became  so  confidential, 
that  the  yeoman  ventured  to  ask  the  page's  business  so  far 
north. 

"  I'll  tell  thee  my  business,"  said  Partington  at  once.  "  It 
is  to  seek  out  a  man  whom  they  call  Robin  Hood." 

"  And  with  what  purpose  mayst  thou  msh  to  see  him  *? " 
said  the  yeoman. 

Partington  told  him  what  we  already  know. 

Said  the  yeoman,  "  I  can  take  thee  to  Robin  Hood.  I  know 
him  well.  If  thou  wilt  join  me  at  dawn  of  day,  we  will  find 
him  before  we  break  our  fast." 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  this  offer  was  most  gladly 
accepted.     And  the  yeoman  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Brought  into  the  presence  of  Robin  Hood,  the  page  grace- 
fully delivered  his  message. 
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*'  Queen  Eleanor,"  said  he,  "  doth  greet  thee  well ;  she  greeteth 
thee  well  by  me.  Her  wish  and  command  is,  that  thou  repair 
at  once  to  London,  and  that  thou  appear  as  her  champion  in 
a  game  of  archery.  That  she  hath  sent  the  command,  and 
that  she  assureth  thee  of  safety,  this  ring  is  the  sign." 

The  message  was  as  pleasing  to  Robin  as  it  was  unexpected. 
He  sent  his  duty  to  the  Queen,  and  a  promise  of  obedience 
to  her  wishes;  then  he  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for 
his  journey.  The  preparations,  however,  did  not  take  long  to 
make.  He  had  little  to  do  but  to  provide  himself  and  those 
whom  he  took  with  him  with  suitable  apparel.  He  caused 
his  men  to  clothe  themselves  in  new  suits  of  Lincoln  green, 
while  he  himself  was  clad  in  red  ;  and  they  all  put  on  alike 
black  hats  surmounted  with  white  feathers.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  any  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey ;  but  in  due 
time  they  arrived  at  Court,  and  were  received  by  the  Queen 
with  a  right  royal  welcome. 

Scarcely  had  our  outlaws  arrived,  and  had  time  to  refresh 
themselves,  before  they  received  an  intimation  that  the  games 
were  about  to  begin.  The  King  and  the  Queen  went  forth  to 
Finsbury.  The  King's  archers  followed  in  his  train.  Robin, 
with  a  few  of  his  best  men,  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Queen. 
Notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  some  of  the  archers,  that 
they  could  shoot  at  the  sun  and  the  moon,  fifteen-score  yards 
was  deemed  a  more  reasonable  and  amply  sufficient  distance. 
"  But  now,"  said  the  Queen,  when  the  distance  had  been 
marked,  "  what  is  to  be  the  prize  ? " 

"  A  right   princely   prize,"   said    the   King ;  "  three   hundred 
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tuns  of  Rhenish  wine,  three  hundred  tuns  of  ale,  and  three 
hundred  of  the  fattest  harts  that  run  on  Dallem  Lea." 

"  A  right  princely  prize !  "  said  the  Queen.  "  T  trust  my 
archers  will  win  it." 

When  all  had  been  thus  arranged,  and  the  customary  wil- 
low wand  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  the  games  were  ready 
to  begin.  Three  archers  presented  themselves  on  the  part  of 
the  King.  They  were  the  best  archers  known  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  But  no  archers  offered  themselves  on  the  part 
of  the  Queen.  Her  ladies,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  schemes, 
feared  that  her  cause  was  already  lost. 

"Now,  is  there  no  Knight,"  said  the  Queen,  "of  noble 
blood  to  take  Queen  Eleanor's  parf?  Sir  Richard  Lee,  wilt 
not  thou  help  me '?  and  thou^  Bishop  of  Hereford,  wilt  thou 
stake  nothing  in  thy  Queen's  behalf  •? " 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Richard  Lee  gave  any  answer 
to  this  appeal ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  made,  for  a 
Bishop,  a  very  unmannerly  reply. 

But  now  Robin  Hood  stepped  forward.  Said  he  to  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  whom  perhaps  he  recognized  as  his  old 
acquaintance  of  that  name,  "If  thou  wilt  stake  nothing  in  the 
Queen's  name,  what  wilt  thou  stake  in  the  King's  ?  " 

"  I  will  stake  all  the  money  in  my  purse,"  said  the  Bishop. 

"But  how  much  may  that  be*?"  said  Robin  Hood. 

"  It  is  fifteen-score  nobles,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  nearly  a 
hundred  pounds." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Bishop  placed  the  money  on  the  ground, 
and  Robin  placed  by  it  a  similar   amount  ;   while   Will   Scad- 
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ROBIN    HOOD    MAKES    A    BET    AT    THE    SHOOTING-MATCH. 

lock,  who  stood  by,    could    not  lielp  saying,  almost   aloud,  "  1 
know  whose  all  this  money  will  be." 

The   archers  being  now  placed,   the   shooting  began.      The 
King's   archers   shot  first,    and   it   may   be  taken   for   granted 
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that  they  shot  well ;  though  Robin,  who  was  waiting  his  turn, 
whispered  to  the  Queen,  when  he  saw  their  shooting,  that 
the  king's  chance  was  a  small  one.  When  the  King's  archers 
had  done  their  best,  Eobin  and  his  men  bent  their  bows. 
Robin's  arrow  instantly  struck  the  wand.  Clifton,  who  fol- 
lowed next,  hit  the  wand  exactly  where  Robin  had  hit  it,  and 
clave  it  in  two.  Little  Midge,  the  miller's  son,  who  was  the 
third  to  shoot,  sent  his  arrow  within  a  finger's  length  of  the 
others.  Such  shooting,  every  one  declared,  had  never  been 
seen  in  London  before. 

Amidst  the  acclamations   of  the  people,  and    especially   the 
ladies,  Queen  Eleanor  now  addressed  the  King. 

"  I  have  one  favor,  my  liege,  to  beg,"  said  she. 

"What  is  that,  Eleanor'?"  said  the  King. 

"  It  is,"    said  the  Queen,    "  that    thou    wilt   give   thy    royal 
pledge  for  the  safety  of  my  champions." 

Said  the  King,  "  Whoever  they  are,  they  are  splendid  archers, 
and  they  shall  have  protection  for  forty  days. 

"  Thou  hearest   the   King's   pledge,   Robin  Hood,"    said    the 
Queen.     "  To  thee  and  to  thy  men  my  thanks  are  due." 

"  Is  this  Robin  Hood,  then  ■?  "    said  the  King.      "  I   thought 
he  had  been  dead  long  since." 

"  Is  this  Robin  Hood  ?  "  said  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  "  Why, 
I  ought  to  know  him.  He  bound  me  to  a  tree  one  Saturday 
night,  and  he  did  not  let  me  go  till  he  had  taken  all  my 
money,  and  had  made  me  dance  for  his  men  besides.  Marry, 
if  I  had  known  it  was  Robin  Hood,  I  would  not  h^ye  gt 
jny  fifteen-score  ngbles  so  readily." 
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Robin  could  not  help  laughing  to  hear  the  Bishop  tell  this 
story. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "Bishop,  I  enjoj^ed  thy  dance  so  greatly 
that  I  think  I  owe  thee  a  recompense.  Thou  mayst  take  half 
thy  nobles  back  again  for  payment." 

But  Little  John  remonstrated.  He  had  never  in  his  life 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  returning  money  to  a  Bishop.  The 
money  was,  however,  given  to  the  King's  servants ;  and  Robin 
Hood  and  all  his  band  set  out  again  for,  their  home  in 
Sherwood. 

Having  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  the  King  for  forty  days, 
Robin  Hood  was  under  no  apprehensions  about  his  safety; 
and  he  travelled  leisurely  through  a  part  of  the  country  that 
he  had  never,  perhaps,  seen  before.  What  he  thought  of 
London  we  are  not  told.  Though  it  was  then  no  bigger  nor 
more  thickly  inhabited  than  is  now  many  a  country  town,  he 
doubtless  thought  it  a  place  of  vast  extent.  It  was  a  great 
contrast,  at  any  rrle,  to  Sherwood  Forest. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  King  failed  to  keep 
his  promise  respecting  the  protection  of  forty  days.  He  was 
too  brave  a  man,  and  too  kingly,  to  do  that.  But,  when  the 
forty  days  had  expired,  he  seemed  to  have  become  possessed 
with  the  desire  to  lay  hands  on  the  great  outlaw.  Possibly 
his  pride  was  somewhat  wounded  at  Robin  venturing,  without 
his  permission,  to  appear  at  Court.  Probably  the  man  who 
was  unused  to  being  conquered  in  battle  fretted  at  having 
been  worsted  in  sport.  More  probably  still,  Robin's  enemies 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity    to   put   Robin's   out- 
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lawries  in  the  worst  light,  and  so  to  stir  up  the  anger  of  one 
who  was  able  to  cope  with  the  outlaw  better  than  themselves. 

Whatever  the  reason  was,  Richard  resolved  to  capture 
Robin  ;  and  with  this  object  he  set  out  for  Nottingham,  with 
a  troop  of  soldiers  at  his  back.  When  he  arrived  at  Notting- 
ham, he  was  told  that  the  outlaw  was  in  Sherwood.  He 
doubtless  thought  that  he  had  before  him  an  easy  task.  But 
Robin,  as  we  have  seen,  had  always  trusty  friends,  who  in- 
formed him  of  everything  that  was  likely  to  affect  his  safety. 
He  heard  of  the  King's  arrival,  and  of  his  purpose,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  arrival  had  taken  place.  He  knew  that  it  would 
never  do  for  him  to  contend  with  his  King,  And,  besides,  he 
knew  that  to  contend  with  Richard  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  contending  with  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham. 

Robin  therefore  resolved  to  retire.  He  went  first  into  York- 
shire, whither  the  King  followed  him.  Then  he  went  to  New- 
castle and  to  Berwick^  to  which  places  the  King  also  advanced. 
Before  the  King  had  reached  either,  Robin  had  gone  on  to 
Carlisle,  and  thence,  passing  southwards,  to  Lancaster,  and 
to  Chester.  The  King's  disappointment  at  being  thus  out- 
witted knew  no  bounds. 

But  now  Robin  came  to  a  bold  determination.  He  actually 
resolved  to  visit  London  again,  and  to  see  the  Queen.  It 
would  seem  as  if  he  managed  to  conceal  his  purpose,  for,  on 
reaching  Chester,  the  King  could  obtain  no  further  tidings 
of  him,  and  so  gave  up  the  chase. 

Meantime,  Robin  had  been  received  by  Eleanor,  very  graci- 
ously.    He  told  her  he  had  come  to  seek  the  King. 
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"  Why,"  said  Eleanor,  "  the  King  has  gone  to  Sherwood  to 
seek  thee." 

"  Then,"  said  Robin,  "  I  must  hurry  back  again,  for  on  no 
account  would  I  miss  His  Grace." 

When  the  King  arrived  in  London,  sadly  vexed  and  weary, 
the  first  news  he  heard  was  of  Robin's  visit. 

"  Robin  seek  me ! "  said  the  King.  "  Why,  I  have  been 
seeking  him  these  three  weeks." 

"Let  me  entreat  thee,"  said  Queen  Eleanor,  "to  seek  him 
no  more." 

"  Well,"  said  the  King,  "  he  is  a  cunning  knave,  and  I  think 
I  had  better  let  him  alone." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

KOBIN  HOOD  AND   SIK  EICHAKD   OF   THE  LEA 

The  present  chapter  brings  us  in  contact  again  with  the 
knight  with  whom  we  made  acquaintance  in  one  of  our  earlier 
chapters.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Robin  Hood  met  in 
the  forest  a  sorrowful  knight,  who  was  under  obligation  to 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's;  and  that  he  not  only  relieved  him 
from  his  obligation,  but  that  he  put  him  in  a  fair  way  of 
returning  prosperity.  The  name  of  this  knight  Robin  knew 
afterwards  to  be  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea. 

It  would  appear  that,  after  Robin  Hood's  benevolent  inter- 
ference in  his  behalf.  Sir  Richard's  prosperity  remarkably 
returned.  He  lived  in  his  own  castle,  with  moat  and  draw- 
bridge. He  had  a  large  number  of  retainers,  who  lived  on  his 
estate.  Though  a  good  number  of  years  had  passed  since  he 
saw  Robin,  he  still  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of  him,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  those  archery  matches  which  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  fond  of  inaugurating.  His  object 
was  this  time,  as  it  had  been  before,  to  entrap  Robin  Hood  ; 
and  Robin  had  been  induced  to  be  present  at  the  match, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  archery.  When  the  games  were  over, 
and  Robin  had,  as  usual,  been  adjudged  the  winner  of  the 
prize,  he  saw  reason  to  suspect  that  treachery  was  contem- 
plated.     The   Sheriff's  men  began  to  assemble,  and  his  great 
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horns  to  blow;  and  there  were  other  signs  (which  Robin's 
eye  was  quick  to  detect)  that  he  had  been  recognized,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  effect  his  capture. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  this,  his  indignation  was  aroused. 
Turning  to  the  Sheriff,  he  upbraided  him  in  severe  and 
scathing  words,  and  reminded  him  how  he  had  once  been  ♦at 
the  mercy  of  the  outlaws,  and  had  promised,  as  the  condition 
of  release,  never  again  to  molest  them.  While  Robin  spoke, 
however,  the  Sheriff's  men  continued  to  collect,  and  Robin 
saw  that  something  more  than  words  would  be  needed  to  re- 
lieve him  from  his  difficulty.  Passing  the  word,  therefore, 
to  his  followers,  they  all  placed  their  arrows  in  their  bows ; 
and  so  effectually  were  the  arrows  used,  that  the  Sheriff's 
men  were  soon  struck  with  panic,  and  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  In  the  fray,  nevertheless,  a  sad  misfortune 
happened.  An  arrow  hit  Little  John  in  the  knee,  and  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  walk,  or  even  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
indeed,  so  intense  was  the  pain  he  suffered,  that,  brave  and 
enduring  as  he  was,  he  sank  down  helpless  to  the  ground. 

When  he  found  that  he  could  not  proceed,  he  turned  im- 
ploringly to  his  master. 

"Oh,  master,"  he  said,  "if  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  not  fall 
into  the  Sheriff's  hands !  Thou  knowest  how  cruel  and  relent- 
less he  is,  and  how  bitter  is  his  hatred  to  thee  and  thine.  I 
pray  thee,  by  Him  who  died  on  the  tree,  that  thou  wouldst 
take  pity  on  thy  servant,  and  cut  off  my  head  without 
delay." 

"  Nay,  dear  friend,"  said  Robin,  "  I  can  never  do   that,   nor 
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will  I  ever  let  thee  fall  into  the  Sheriff^s  hands.  Not  for  all 
the  gold  in  England,  nor  for  all  its  Sheriffs,  shouldst  thou  be 
forsaken  in  thy  need  by  Robin  Hood ;  and  I  will  not  give 
up  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  see  thee  restored,  and  that  thou 
wilt  sport  with  us  again  under  the  gi'een wood-tree." 

While  the  conversation  was  going  on,  Robin's  men  gathered 
anxiously  around.  They  conferred  together  hastily  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  At  last,  under  the  direction  of  Robin,  one 
of  them  Hfted  Little  John  tenderly  on  his  back,  and  bore 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  forest.  The  Sheriff's  men  still 
harassed  them  in  their  retreat,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
stop  again  and  again,  and  shoot  their  arrows  in  the  rear. 
At  length,  they  reached  the  forest,  but  not  before  Little 
John's  pain  had  so  seriously  increased  that  it  was  positively 
dangerous  to  proceed  farther. 

In  this  emergency,  Robin  raised  his  head,  and  beheld  a 
castle  hard  by.  We  are  not  informed  whether  he  knew  wiiose 
castle  it  was;  and  if  he  had  known,  it  would  not,  probably, 
have  been  easy  to  persuade  him  to  ask  a  favor  for  himself, 
even  of  the  man  he  had  befriended.  But  Little  John's  neces- 
sity was  pressing.  To  carry  him  farther  would  be  to  endanger 
not  only  limb  but  life.  Whether  the  proprietor  of  the  castle 
was  friend  or  foe,  Robin  must  seek  succor  there  for  his  friend. 

Robin  Hood  knocked  at  the  gate.  It  was  opened  by  Sir 
Richard  of  the  Lea. 

"  Now  welcome,  Robin  Hood,"  said  Sir  Richard ;  "  welcome 
thou  and  all  thy  men!  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  so  much  as  I  am  to  thee.      My  house   and   all 
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that  it  contains  is  freely  thine.  As  for  Little  John,  we  will 
do  all  we  can  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
to  heal  his  wounds." 

Robin  Hood  then  entered  the  castle,  the  doors  of  which 
were  thrown  open.  First  of  all  Little  John's  wound  was 
carefully  attended  to,  and  then  the  whole  band  were  enter- 
tained in  the  most  hospitable  style.  It  was  not  long  before 
Little  John's  hurt  was  sufficiently  healed  to  admit  of  his  de- 
parture;  and  then,  amidst  expressions  of  kindness  on  all  sides, 
Robin  Hood's  party  proceeded  to  their  forest  home. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  had  been 
informed  where  our  outlaws  had  taken  refuge.  He  knew  well 
the  castle  of  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea,  and  what  means  the 
knight  had  of  defending  it ;  and  having  heard  only  of  Robin's 
arrival  there,  and  not  of  his  departure,  he  thought  to  catch 
his  enemy  in  a  trap.  With  this  view,  he  collected  his  bands. 
They  beset  the  castle  behind  and  before.  The  Sheriff  knocked 
at  the  castle  gate,  and  demanded  admittance  in  the  King's 
name ;  and  then  he  loudly  accused  the  knight  of  treason,  for 
harboring  traitors  within  his  holds.  The  answer  of  the  knight 
was  both  firm  and  dignified. 

Said  he,  "I  am  no  traitor,  nor  am  I  ashamed  of  what  I 
have  done.  For  anything  I  have  done  I  am  answerable  to 
the  King,  and  not  to  thee.  Get  thee  gone.  Till  thou  canst 
show    me    the    King's    will,    I    have    nothing    for    thee    but 

defiance." 

Seeing  that  he  could  get  nothing  of  the  knight,  the  Sheriff 
thought  it  most  prudent   to   retire  for   the   present.      But  he 
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hastened  to  London  to  lay  the  business  before  the  Kin^.  He 
found  the  King  not  unwiUing  to  hear  him.  The  King  had 
not  forgotten  Robin  Hood,  nor  his  fruitless  chase  after  him 
through  the  north  country.  He  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  hasten 
back  to  Nottingham,  and  to  collect  all  the  archers  he  could, 
promising  that  he  himself  would  be  with  him  in  a  fortnight,' 
and  would  deal  at  once  with  both  Robin  and  the  knight. 

When  the  Sheriff  had  retired,  no  farther  apprehensions  were 
entertained  by  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea.     He  allowed  his  castle 
gates  to  be  opened,    and   his   drawbridge  to  be  thrown  down; 
nor  did  he  withhold  himself  from  his  accustomed  sports,    nor 
from  his  rambles  in  the  forest  which  adjoined  his  lands.   One 
day,  he  was  walking  by  the  riverside,    and  was  amusing  him- 
self in  hawking.       All  unconscious    of  impending    danger,    he 
watched  the  rapid  and  graceful  flight    of  the   birds,    when   he 
was   alarmed  by  the  sound    of   approaching   footsteps.      They 
were  the    footsteps  of  the  Sheriff  and  his   men,    who  had   for 
some  time  observed  all  his  movements.     In  an  instant,  he  was 
seized  and  bound,  and  hurried  off  on  the  road  to  Nottingham. 
The  Sheriff  had  only  one  cause  of  regret,   as  he  rode  along  by 
the  side  of  his  prisoner,  and  that  was,  that  he  had  not  Robin 
Hood  in  his  clutches,  instead  of  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea. 

When  the  knight's  lady  was  apprised  of  his  misfortune,  she 
was  necessarily  much  alarmed.  Her  thoughts  turned  to  Robin 
Hood.  If  she  could  but  find  Robin,  she  thought,  her  husband 
might  be  saved  after  all.  And  with  this  object  she  mounted 
her  palfrey,  and  rode  rapidly  into  the  greenwood.  Fortunately 
she  found  Robin  without  delay.      She    told  him  hurriedly    all 
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that  had  happened.  In  a  tone  of  agony,  which  went  at  once 
to  Robin's  heart,  she  appealed  to  him  for  his  immediate 
assistance. 

There  was  something  in  Robin's  eye  as  he  heard  the  story, 
which  told  the  lady  that  her  appeal  would  not  be  in  vain. 

"Now,  up  and  be  quick,"  he  said  to  his  men;  "we  must 
rescue  this  knight  at  all  hazards." 

His  men  needed  no  urging.  Almost  before  the  words  were 
spoken,  seven-score  of  them  were  prepared  to  march.  They 
started  for  Nottingham  without  a  moment's  delay.  Neither 
hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  any  other  impediment,  was  suffered  to 
stop  their  progress. 

They  reached  Nottingham  toward  evening  and  entered  the 
town  in  small  bands.  Minghng  with  the  people  in  the  streets, 
they  learned  that  Sir  Richard  was  at  that  time  at  the  Sheriff's 
house,  where  he  was  being  put  through  the  form  of  a  legal 
examination.  As  he  would  probably  soon  be  brought  to  the 
jail,  Robin  passed  the  word  around  to  his  men  to  gather  near 
that  building,  and  wait  for  the  prisoner's  coming. 

Before  long  the  Sheriff's  jailers  and  guards  approached, 
bringing  with  them  the  knight,  whose  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind his  back.  On  nearing  the  jail  the  Sheriff's  men  found  a 
crowd  blocking  the  street,  and  the  head  jailer  ordered  them 
out  of  the  way;  but  the  next  moment  he  was  knocked  down, 
and  the  rest  of  his  party  were  soon  busily  engaged  defending 
themselves  from  the  vigorous  attack  Robin's  men  made  upon 
them.  The  jailer  who  held  Sir  Richard  received  a  blow  on 
the  arm  from  a  sword   that   nearly  cut  it  off,   and    he   let   go 
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the  rope  which  bound  the  knight.  In  a  moment  the  latter 
found  himself  free,  and  a  sword  was  thrust  into  his  hands 
with  which    he   very  quickly  cleared  a  space  about  himself. 

Robin's  men  outnumbered  the  jailers,  and,  besides,  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  people  who  gathered  about  when 
the  tumult  began,  so  the  jailers  were  soon  so  badly  beaten 
that  they  could  offer  no  more  resistance,  and  Robin  and  his 
friends,  with  Sir  Richard,  found  httle  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  out  of  the  crowd.  They  ran  for  the  nearest  gate, 
and  long  before  the  Sheriff  had  heard  of  what  had  happened 
the  merry-men  were  on  their  way  back  to  Sherwood,  with 
the  rescued  knight  in  their  company. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

ROBIN   HOOD   AND   THE   KING 

In  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  Sheriff,  the  King  now 
came  to  Nottingham.  When  he  heard  of  all  that  had  happened 
since  the  Sheriff's  visit  to  London,  his  anger  was  naturally 
aroused.  He  inquired  for  Robin  Hood  in  all  directions.  He 
gave  orders  that  the  estates  of  the  knight,  who  remained  still 
with  our  outlaw  in  Sherwood,  should  be  confiscated.  And 
when  he  found  that  he  could  ascertain  nothing  respecting 
Robin,  and  that  information  about  the  knight  was  equally 
unattainable,  he  made  proclamation  that  if  any  one  could 
bring  either  the  knight  or  Robin,  dead  or  alive,  to  his  feet, 
he  should  be  rewarded  with  the  knight's  lands,  which  the 
King  would  convey  to  him  by  charter  for  ever. 

When  this  proclamation  had  been  made,  an  aged  knight 
asked  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Said  he,  "If  thou  wishest  well  to  any  man,  give  not  to 
him  the  lands  of  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea.  No  man  who  should 
take  those  lands  would  be  safe  for  a  moment,  at  any  rate 
while  Robin  Hood  is  alive.  If  I  were  thee,  I  would  at  least 
secure  Robin  Hood,  before  I  touched  the  possessions  of  any 
man  who  is  his  friend." 

Whether  he  thought  this  advice  good  or  not,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  stay  in  Nottingham  six  months  without  doing  any- 
thing.      From   no    source    could    he    obtain    any    information 
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concerning  our  outlaw,  who  yet,  we  are  told,  went  where  he 
would,  and  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of  the  charms  of  the 
King's  deer.  At  length,  when  the  King  was  getting  weary, 
a  forester  proffered  his  advice. 

Said  he,  "  If  thou  w^ouldst  see  Robin  Hood,  take  this  device 
from  me.  Thou  wilt  never  find  him  if  thou  seekest  him  in 
martial  array.  Go,  with  five  of  thy  knights,  in  the  disguise 
of  monks;  ride  into  the  forest  as  if  ye  were  going  to  yonder 
Abbey ;  I  will  myself  guide  thee,  if  such  be  thy  pleasure ; 
and  it  shall  not  be  long  before  thou  shalt  see  Robin  Hood." 

This  advice  of  the  forester's  met  with  the  King's  approval; 
and  he  gave  orders  for  five  of  his  knights  to  be  dressed  like 
monks,  while  he  himself  dressed  like  a  Lord  Abbot.  His  horse 
and  his  baggage  followed  a  short  distance  behind. 

When  the  King  had  got  about  a  mile  into  the  wood,  and 
as  he  was  singing  a  merry  song,  Robin  Hood  suddenly  ap- 
peared.    He  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  King's  horse. 

Said  he,  "  Sir  Abbot,  by  thy  leave,  thou  must  abide  here 
awhile.  I  am  only  a  forester,  and  a  poor  man,  living  but  on 
the  King's  deer;  thou  hast  churches,  and  rents,  and  wealth 
in  plenty;  give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  charity." 

Said  the  King,  "I  have  only  forty  pounds,  for  I  have  been 
with  the  Court  at  Nottingham,  and  have  spent  all  my  money." 

When  he  had  given  him  the  forty  pounds,  Robin  divided  it 
into  two  parts.  One  part  he  gave  to  his  men,  for  them  to 
divide  among  themselves;  the  other  part  he  returned  to  the 
King,  saying  that  he  gave  it  to  him  for  his  immediate  needs, 
and  that    probably  some    day    they    would    meet    again.      The 
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King  then  produced  a  seal.  He  handed  it  to  Robin  Hood. 
Said  he,  "The  King  greeteth  thee  well.  He  sendeth  thee 
this  seal.  I  am  commanded  by  him  to  invite  thee  to  Notting- 
ham, where  he  will  be  pleased  to  see  thee." 
As  Robin  received  the  seal,  he  respectfully  bent  the  knee. 
"  I  thank  thee.  Sir  Abbot,"  he  said.  "  There  is  no  one  in 
all  the  world  whom  I  love  so  well  as  my  King.  Thou  art 
welcome,  in  his  name ;  if  thou  wilt  dine  with  me,  thou  wilt 
do  me  honor." 

To  give  the  King  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  conse- 
quence, Robin  now  blew  his  horn.  In  a  moment  seven-score 
foresters  appeared,  who  bent  their  knee  to  their  master ;  while 
the  King,  who  looked  on  with  admiration,  declared  that  it  was 
a  wondrous  sight,  and  adding— a  remark  that  seemed  hardly 
to  comport  with  his  disguise  as  an  Abbot— that  Robin's  men 
were  more  prompt  in  their  obedience  to  their  captain  than  his 
men  were  to  him.  Speedily  the  dinner  was  served,  with  all 
the  dehcacies  that  the  forest  would  afford.  When  dinner  was 
over,  Robin  Hood  rose. 

Said  he,  "  Thou  shalt  now  see,  Sir  Abbot,  what  sort  of  life 
we  lead,  that  thou  mayst  inform  the  King." 

At  the  signal  of  Robin,  all  his  men  started  up  and  bent 
their  bows;  nor  is  it  derogatory  to  the  King's  character  for 
courage  to  say,  that  for  the  moment  he  was  afraid.  Soon  he 
was  reassured.  The  men  proceeded  to  fix  up  two  rods  for 
marks,  with  a  garland  hanging  between  them.  The  King  de- 
clared that,  so  far  as  he  had  had  experience  of  archery,  the 
distance  was  too  great  by  fifty  steps  at  least ;  but  Robin  said 
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that  his  men  must  shoot  at  no  nearer  mark,  and  that  who- 
ever missed  it  must  forfeit  his  arrow,  and  receive  a  good 
buffet  on  the  head  besides.  When  the  shooting  began,  many 
arrows  had  accordingly  to  be  forfeited,  and  many  good  blows 
to  be  endured,  till  at  last  it  was  Robin's  own  turn  to  shoot. 
His  first  arrow  hit  the  mark,  and  so  did  his  second,  and  so 
cleverly  was  it  done,  that  the  King's  admiration  was  loudly 
expressed;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  his  third  arrow 
missed  the  wand,  and  passed  it  by  three  fingers'  space. 

"Now,  good  master,"  said  one  of  his  men,  " stand  forth  and 
receive  thy  pay." 

"I  am  ready  to  receive  it,"  said  Robin,  "and,  Sir  Abbot,  I 
will  receive  it  from  thee." 

The  King,  however,  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  strike. 
He  professed  that  it  ill  became  his  order  as  a  churchman  to 
do  so.  But  Robin  told  him  to  strike  boldly,  whereupon  he 
folded  up  his  sleeve,  and  gave  our  outlaw  such  a  blow  as 
nearly  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

"Well,"  said  Robin,  "that  blow  was  weU  struck.  I  did  not 
think  that  there  was  more  than  one  man  in  England  who 
could  have  struck  such  a  blow  as  that." 

He  looked  the  King  in  the  face.  Instantly  he  fell  on  his 
knees.  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea,  who  stood  beside  him,  followed 
his  example.     Little  John  and  all  the  band  did  the  same. 

Said  Robin,  "We  would  kneel  to  no  other,  but  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  kneel  to  the  King  of  England.  My  Hege,  I  beg 
thy  pardon  and  grace,  both  for  myself  and  all  my  men." 

Said    the  King,    "That   grace   that   thou   askest  thou   shalt 
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not  ask  in  vain.     Come  to   London,  thou    and   thy   men,    and 
live  there  with  me" 

And,  to    the  surprise   of   his   men,   Kobin   consented   to  ac- 
company the  King. 

When  this  interview  was  thus  happily  over,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  King  to  think  of  returning  to  Nottingham. 
Before  he  did  so,  he  clothed  himself  and  his  knights  in  Robin 
Hood's  livery  of  Lincoln  green,  and  he  asked  Robin  Hood  and 
all  his  band  to  join  him  without  delay.  On  the  way  to 
Nottingham,  the  King  was  in  his  most  joyous  humor.  The 
whole  party  amused  themselves  in  true  forest  style.  Robin 
and  the  King  rode  side  by  side. 

When    they    arrived    in    Nottingham,    all   the    people    stood 
amazed.     Seeing  nothing  but  Lincoln  green,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  King  and  his  knights  had  been  slain,  and 
that  Robin  Hood  had  come  to  sack  the  town.   It  was  curious 
to    observe    the    effect   that    this   conviction   had   upon   them. 
The  King   could   not    help    laughing  to  see   how    soon    strong 
men  ran,  and  how  rapidly  even  old  wives  on  crutches  hobbled 
away.     The  truth  became,  however,  soon  known.     Surprise  and 
fear  gave  way  to  rejoicing.     A  great  feast  followed,   in  which 
all  the   populace    were  invited    to  join.      When  the  feast  was 
over,  and  before  he  returned  to  London,  the  King  made  pub- 
lic  proclamation   that    he    had    received    Robin    Hood    in    his 
favor,  and  that  he  restored  all  his  lands,  with  all  their  immu- 
nities, to  the  good  Knight,  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

EOBIN  hood's  death  AND   BURIAL 

Having  accompanied  the  King  to  London,  Robin  Hood  was 
treated  apparently  with  all  kindness  and  consideration.  By 
the  end  of  fifteen  months,  however,  all  his  men  had  left  him, 
except  Scadlock  and  Little  John.  Even  they  pined  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  old  forest  life,  and,  nothing  but  their  attachment 
to  their  master  prevented  their  leaving  him  for  the  pursuits 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  so  long.  At  last,  Robin 
began  to  share  their  restlessness.  He  saw  one  day  some  young 
men  shooting,  and  the  sight  suggested  to  him  remembrances 
which  he  could  not  repress.  On  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage, 
he  obtained  the  King's  consent  to  his  departure  from  the 
Court,  and  then  he  left  London  for  ever. 

The  ballads  tell  us  httle  of  the  events  of  Robin  Hood's  sub- 
sequent hfe;  the  only  thing  certain  is  that  he  lived  to  be 
very  old.  Though  we  picture  him  to  ourselves  as  always 
youthful  and  sprightly,  he  must  have  at  last  begun  to  feel 
the  burden  of  advancing  years.  That  he  did  so  we  gather 
from  the  incidents  attending  his  death,  which  it  is  our  closing 
duty  to  narrate. 

One  day  Robin  was  walking  in  the  forest,  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  wholly  forsake.  Little  John,  his 
faithful  companion  and  friend  for  so  many  years,  was  walking 
by  his  side.      They  bore  their  bows  and  arrows  just  as  of 
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yore,  but  Robin's    fingers   were   feeble,   and   his  arrows   went 

short  of  their  mark. 

Said  Robin,  "We  have  shot  many  shots  together,  but  I  feel 

to-day  as  if  I  could  shoot  no  more." 

"Why,  what  ails  thee,  dear  master r'  said  Little  John. 
"I  do  not   know,"    said   Robin;    "but   my  arrows  will   not 
flee.      Take    me   to    Kirkley    Hall,   Little    John;    perhaps   my 
cousin  there  may  reUeve  me  by  letting  a  little  blood." 

They  went  to  Kirkley  Hall  as  fast  as  Robin  could  go,  but 
before  they  got  there  he  was  seriously  ill.  He  knocked 
feebly  at  the  door  and  went  in,  while  Little  John  remained 
without.  His  cousin  received  him  with  apparent  kindness, 
and  begged  that  he  w^ould  have  some  wine,  but  Robin  said  that 
he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  she  bled  him,  so  she  led 
him  to  a  private  room. 

Robin  Hood  had  no  suspicion  of  treachery.  He  placed  him- 
self in  his  cousin's  hands  without  apprehension  or  fear.  That 
his  cousin  was  treacherous,  however,  there  is  no  doubt,  though 
the  reason  of  her  treachery  must  for  ever  remain  in  obscurity, 
for  she  bled  him  so  profusely  that  the  blood  would  not  stay; 
and,  when  he  attempted  to  rise,  and  to  open  the  door  of  the 
apartment  in  which  he  was  left  alone,  he  found  that  the  door 
was  locked. 
*      "  Now,"  said  he,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

He  bethought  him  of  his  horn,  and  blew  three  feeble  blasts. 
"Alas!"  said  Little  John,  who  was  waiting  anxiously  near, 
"  I  fear   my  master  is  nearly   dead.      I  never   heard  him  blow 
such  blasts  as  those  before." 
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Overcoming  all  obstacles,  he  was  soon  by  his  master's  side. 
He  saw  in  a  moment  all  that  had  occurred. 

"Now,"  said  he,  indignantly,  "I  will  burn  this  nunnery 
down." 

"  Nay,"  said  Robin,  "  that  may  not  be.  I  never  injured 
woman  in  all  my  Ufe,  and  dying  it  shall  be  the  same." 

"  Then  what  can  I  do  for  thee,  dear  master  *? "  said  Little 
John. 

"Only  this,"  said  Robin.  "Open  that  casement  there.  Give 
me  my  bow.  I  will  shoot  one  more  arrow  before  I  die,  and 
where  it  falls,  there  thou  shalt  lay  me.  Place  a  green  sod 
beneath  my  head,  and  another  beneath  my  feet.  My  bow 
thou  shalt  lay  by  my  side.  Perhaps,  hereafter,  people  may 
say,  'Here  lies  Robin  Hood!'" 

And  so  Robin  Hood  died 
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